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OUR CLIMATE works with you. The 
mean temperature is 56.6° F., very close 
to the ideal for maximum efficiency. And 
the spread between mean maximum (for 
July) and mean minimum (for January) 
is only 29°—between 72° and 43°. 

This means big savings in plant con- 
struction, no double walls and heavy in- 
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FREE! 


52 PAGES of facts, 
figures and photos on 
the amazing NEW 
West and why Metro. 
politan Oakland Area 
is the best location 
from which to win 
its rich fast-growing 
markets. Write for 
this free book! 


sulation required. Savings in heating equip- 
ment and heating costs, in air conditioning 
and cooling systems. 

Savings in manhours, too. No extremes of 


‘ temperature, no snow and sleet and slush— 


practically no time lost because of inclement 
weather. Up to 15% more production per 
manhour. 


Write for This Free Book! 


There are many more just as outstanding reasons 
for locating your western plant in Metropolitan 
Oakland Area. Learn about them and the profit 
opportunities offered by the NEW West. Write for 
“How to Win the Markets of the NEW West” 
today. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
391 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Oakland 12, California 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY . BERKELEY . EMERYVILLE . HAYWARD . LIVERMORE . OAKLAND . PIEDMONT . PLEASANTON . SAN LEANDRO . RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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— 45 Al EMPLOYEE 


The 28,728 men and women who operate and 
maintain the C & O earned $89,931,737 in 
wages during 1946. This was some 8 4 million 
more than in 1945 and represents about 45% 
of the railroad’s total receipts for last year . . . 
Average annual wage was $3,131 . . . It is per- 
tinent to point out that Federal, State, and 
local taxes amount to $894 for each employee. 


C & O’s Personnel Resources Inventory is 
now helping employees capitalize on their 
special talents, experience, and ambitions...A 
new suggestion plan is adding to the earnings 
of those who make significant contributions. 


— AS A SHIPPER 


To assure increased capacity and peak effi- 
ciency in freight hauling, C & O has ordered 
40 new fast heavy locomotives; 1,000 new 70- 
ton roller-bearing hopper cars; 1,000 new 
50-ton boxcars; and is now requesting bids on 
3,000 additional 70-ton hopper cars. Other 
improvements embrace Centralized Traffic 
Control, grade revisions, and terminal expan- 
sion. Seventy-three miles of new spurs, sidings, 
and branches were laid in 1946 to aid shippers. 
New lines are being projected into coal-pro- 
ducing areas; the 27 new mines which began 
operations in 1946 have estimated loadings of 
3,000,000 tons in 1947. 


Much coal originating on C & O lines goes 
to the highly industrialized areas served by 
the New York Central Railroad. And many 
manufactured goods originating in New York 
Central territories find their way into C & O 
communities. An affiliation of these two rail- 
roads should add to diversification of traffic 
and greatly benefit both of them. For these 
reasons the Chesapeake and Ohio has, since 
the beginning of 1947, acquired approximately 
400,000 shares of New York Central common 
stock. 





QUICK FACTS OF 1946 


1946 1945 1944 
Operating Revenues. 193 203 217 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Operating Expenses..140 185 137 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Operating Ratio..... 72.3% 90.8% 63.2% 

Net Operating 
Revenues.......... 53 18 80 
(Millions of Dollars) 
AXES. cccecescescese 26 3 51 
(Millions of Dollars) 

Net Income..........28 16 27 
(Millions of Dollars) 

Dividends...........- 27 26 27 


(Millions of Dollars) 

Revenue Ton Miles...26,844 27,252 28,743 
(Millions) j 

Revenue Per Ton Mile0.64 0.63 0.64 
(Cents) 
ABOS..000--252444+-90 
(Millions of Dollars) 

ings Per 

Common Share..... 3.62 2.14 3.57 
(Dollars) 

Taxes Per 
Common Share..... 3.34 0.37 6.69 
(Dollars) 

Dividends Per 
Samoa Share..... 3.50 3.43 3.50 


81 81 


Charges Earned... .5.02 3.32 4.84 





High lights from the 1946 Annual Statement of 
The Chesapeake and Obio Railway Company 








— 45 AW INWVESTOR 


Despite nationwide shortages, mining and 
industrial strikes, and rising costs, C & O’s net 
income for 1946 was $27,726,780, or $3.62 for 
each of the 7,657,354 shares of stock held by 
88,187 investors. Fixed charges were earned 
5.02 times. Continuing its debt reduction pro- 
gram, C & O has lowered its funded indebted- 
ness by $4,075,000. 


Chesapeake & Ohio is in excellent financial 
health. Operating reyenues for 1946 set a 
peacetime high of $193,407,931, of which 
$112,137,537 came from handling coal and 
coke. Current balance sheet shows total assets 
of $616,799,914. Funded debt at year’s end 
totaled $200,906,000 and all other liabilities 
$64,923,292, making total of funded debt and 
all other liabilities of $265,829,292. 


—45 A SUPPLIER 


C & O’s modernization and upkeep expendi- 
tures will continue to benefit communities 
where suppliers’ plants are located . . . In 1946, 
a total of $75,437,957 was spent for main- 
tenance of way and maintenance of equipment 
and for improvements to real property. Over 
$50,060,000 of new rolling stock alone is now 
on order. 


— 45 A PASSENGER 


Long the nation’s leading advocate of improv- 
ing passenger service, C & O has played impor- 
tant parts in securing greater conveniences for 
travelers in 1946. “Pay-As-You-Go” and 
credit card travel—both devised by C & O in 
1946—went into effect in January 1947.C &O 
spearheaded the drive which won through 
passenger service in St. Louis and Chicago; 
exposed and helped wipe out the “‘black mar- 
ket”’ in sleeping-car reservations. Young 
peoples’ low-fare excursions were inaugurated 
and more are scheduled. 


In 1947, America’s most modern passenger 
service will operate between Washington and 
Cincinnati. Costing $6,721,293, the new 
“‘Chessies”’ will offer telephone service en route, 
lending libraries, children’s playroom cars, 
movies, news service, and many other com- 
forts, conveniences, and luxuries. 


In 1946, the famous Greenbrier Hotel at 
White Sulphur Springs was reacquired; now 
being remodeled, it will open late in 1947. 


Through active participation in The Fede- 
ration for Railway Progress, the C & O will 
work for the benefit of those groups on whom 
the future of American railroading depends— 
passengers, employees, investors, management, 
shippers, and suppliers. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 4, O10 

















A ONE TIME, most executives had to reach the 
top by the slow, hard route of experience 
alone. Even a university graduate acquired hi- 
business training through practical experience. 


Over the years, as corporations replaced one- 
man ownership, and the “boss” no longer knew 
every employee by his first name, he had to dele- 
gate authority. This called for the services of men 
with a special kind of training and knowledge. 
Where could they be found, or how could they be 
trained? The old method of catching them young 
and letting them learn by experience was too slow 
and costly. They could be hired from the outside, 
but that might tend to break down morale. What 
was the answer? 


The solution became obvious when companie- 
considered how they hired professional men. They 
didn’t try to train their own! They combed the 
colleges for additions to their technical staffs. 


The need for men with executive training led to 
the establishment of schools of commerce and busi- 
ness administration in various colleges and univer- 
sities. At about the same time, a group of leading 
educators—headed by Dr. Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance of New York University—recognized 
another need. 

They sought a means of providing executive train- 
ing for men already employed—men with or without 
formal college educations or technical training. They 
knew that such training must be available to the men 
in their spare time, so as not to interfere with their daily 
occupations. They created the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute and its Modern Business Course and Service. 

Broad in scope, the Institute’s Course and Serv- 
ice covers all four basic departments of business— 
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PRODUCT: EXECUTIVES Jj 


AMERICAN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY HAVE DISCOVERED THAT 
ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL MUST BE DEVELOPED BY EXPERTS 





Production, Accounting, Finance and Marketing. 
It provides a thorough groundwork in the funda- 
mentals underlying all business and industry. It 
offers a systematic, time-saving method of bringing 
to any man’s home or office the knowledge and 
training which he needs, but which he cannot 
acquire through his experience within a reasonable 
iime. When a man has completed this training, he is 
qualified to direct the efforts of others in business, 
and eventually to reach a top executive position. 
The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s story is summed 
up in a stimulating 64-page booklet—“‘Forging Ahead 
in Business.”’ A copy is offered, without cost, to any- 
| one who is interested. Every business head and am- 


bitious employee within his organization will want 
to read it. Simply send in the coupon below. 





The Business Conditions Service, published to keep subscribers 
abreast of economic trends and business conditions, is a part of 


the Institute’s executive training program. It indicates the type 
of pwr ¢ behind the Institute’s work —the modern approach 
used to fil 


the constant demand for executive talent. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 557, 71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N.Y. 
Canada: 54 Wellington St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 

ee ee 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
J Dept. 557, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
i In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book — 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


CHALLENGE TO MANAGEMENT 


“Americans are well called ‘economic il- 
literates’.” So states Albert Fancher, Con- 
tributing Editor of Fores, in the opening 
sentence of a provocative article scheduled 
to headline our May 15 issue. 

The first of a series of two analyses of - 
what Labor and Management are doing to 
educate the American public as to the “eco- 
nomic facts of life,” this is a story that may 
open many people’s eyes concerning the 
reasons why Labor has been so much more 
successful than Management in selling the 
nation its own interpretation of capitalis c 
economy. 

Fancher’s article lists the specific means 
being employed by Labor to get its mes- 
sage across. It’s a timely story, an impor- 
tant story, and, as indicated by the title, 
constitutes a definite “CHALLENGE TO MAN- 
AGEMENT.” 

The follow-up to Fancher’s article, “Pat- 
TERNS FOR PERSUASION,” now in preparation, 
will survey the other side of the picture, 
point out just how Management can jack 
up its own efforts in order to reap a harvest 
of greater consumer knowledge, understand- 
ing and favor. 

Here are two important stories on an in- 
creasingly important subject—“must” read- 
ing for all management men. 


RUBBER MAN 


Meet Mr. U. S. Rubber Co. in our May 
15 issue—Francis Westbrook’s inspiring 
story of Herbert E. Smith, the outstanding 
head of one of America’s outstanding com- 
panies. 

A man who has risen from the ranks, 
Smith has achieved his goal through his 
rare ability to lead and to inspire, to sell 
himself and his ideas. Westbrook’s story 
captures the essence of the man, highlights 
those attributes which have lifted him from 
a salesman’s job to the presidency, ap- 
praises his beliefs, ideas and achievements. 

Incidentally, Smith has some interesting 
things to say about the rubber industry, in- 
cluding his company’s plans for turning out 
a host of new and better products. 


ALSO SCHEDULED 


“OPPORTUNITIES IN LIGHTING MAINTE- 
NANCE,” a survey of a new and particularly 
attractive business; Forses’ increasingly 
popular “FINANCIAL SECTION,” expert analy- 
ses and recommendations of various stocks 
and industries: “THe WaAsHINGTON PRE- 
VIEW, just-before-deadline coverage of im- 
portant developments from the nation’s capi- 
tal; “THe Business PIPELINE,” reports, ap- 
praisals, and forecasts of today’s and tomor- 
row’s trends throughout the industrial world; 
“New Ipeas;” “BEHIND THE LAaBoR SCENE;” 
“Forses Map or Business COnpDITIONS;” 
and other timely and important features and 
articles, all spearheaded by B. C. Forbes’ 
own “Fact AnD COMMENT” and “Forecast.” 
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in the U.S.A. 


ON JANUARY 6, 1935, THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED THE TEXT OF 
A RADIO ADDRESS—“GOVERNMENT BY THE PROLETARIAT’—BY 


ham Randolph Hearst 


IN THE COURSE OF WHICH, MR. HEARST SAID— 


“Well, citizens of free America, do we 
want the cruel class rule of the proletariat 
in our country? 


“Do we want a dictatorship based upon 
force and limited by no kind of law and 
absolutely no rule? 


“Do we want to see the violent over- 
throw of the entire traditional social order? 


“Do any genuinely American workers 
want to see the American working class led 
towards revolutionary class struggles? 


“Do our farmers want to be starved to 
death to support a red army, a blood-stained 
army which will murder them? 


“Do our competent business men, who 
have built the wealth of this nation, want 
to be plundered and driven out of business 
by a thriftless and shift'ess crew of organ- 
ized incompetents? 


“Do our ordezly political leaders want to 


be replaced by a revolutionary band of 
ruthless assassins? 


“Does anybody want the bloody despot- 
ism of Communism in our free America 
except a few incurable malcontents, a few 
sap-headed college boys and a few un- 
balanced college professors, who teach the 
young and inexperienced that the robbery 
and rapine of Communism is—God save 
the mark—ideology?”’ 


vA 


The Hearst Newspapers know that the Red 
5th Column has infiltrated our labor unions, 
our colleges, even the upper levels of our 
government in Washington to a degree that 
would shock and alarm the average American. 

The Hearst Newspapers will continue to fight 
Communism and every other ism that preaches 
overthrow of free government in America. 
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‘READERS SAY 


CORPORATION TAXES 


The position taken in your recent editorial, 
“Bureaucrats Butt into Management,” is not 
well taken. 

You refer, of course, to Section 102, In- 
ternal Revenue Code, Treasury Decision No. 
4914, issued July 26, 1939, which provides 
that returns of corporations which have not 
distributed at least 70% of their earnings as 
taxable dividends, will be given “close atten- 


tion” to determine whether Section 102 is 
applicable. 

The tax under Section 102 is not appli- 
cable where earnings and profits are accumu- 
lated for the reasonable needs of the business 
and the purpose is not to prevent the im- 
position of the surtax upon the shareholders. 

One should realize that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of collecting all of the revenue 





700,000 
STOCKHOLDERS 





They are all a part of 
good telephone service 


The owners of the Bell System are 
everyday people like the rest of us, in 
all walks of life, in the cities, towns 
and rural areas of America. 


More than half of the 700,000 
owners of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company have been 
stockholders for ten years or more. 
More than half are women. One 
in every fourteen is a telephone 
employee. 

About 210,000 stockholders own 5 
shares or less. The average holding is 
30 shares. No one person or institu- 
tion owns as much as one-half of one 


per cent of the stock. 


The savings of many people helped 























build the Bell System which serves so 


many people and gives employment to 


BELL 
625,000 men and women. 


TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 



















from income taxes (thus balancing 
budget) as well as the responsibility 
treating all taxpayers alike, whether the 
affairs are in such condition that they eq 
avail themselves of such loopholes as yy, 
reasonable accumulation of surplus »& 
whether their affairs are such that no loop 


holes are available-—H. L. GuNnpERSON, Way, 
watosa, Wis. 


“PREACHING” 


I have been quite a regular reader of 
your magazine since some time before 1920, 
when I lived as a young man at Hanover, 
Ontario—the old home town. It has been 4 
source of inspiration to me and has givep 
me many a lift. I still look for those lift, 
Your magazine has meant much to me jp 
life. I wanted you to know it. 

Keep up your “preaching” as some of 
your readers call it. It’s what many of you 
readers need most—they don’t want to be 
lieve us in the ministry. They are more ap 
to listen to you. 

Next to the Bible, Forses Macazine is m 
favorite reading. America needs it.—H. 6. 


TwirTMEYER, Pastor, Grace Lutheran Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Your editorial, “Business Blunder, 
[March 15] appealed to me as a masterpiece 
of clear thinking. I like all of your editorials, 
in fact. When authorities tell executives to 
create better employee relations, however, 
they invariably neglect to explain why it 
will work. There is too much generalization 
between “what management wants” and how 
better employee relations will achieve these 
goals.... 

Too many men of management do not 
realize that whatever co-operation they get 
from their employees today and tomorrow 
must spring from confidence, loyalty and in- 
telligent self-interest on the part of the 
employees and the management. These are 
qualities that the employer himself must 
build. And the employer, for the most part, 
will Lave to begin by producing a drastic 
change of attitude within himself before he 
will be able to win the faith and goodwill 
of his people. Now is the time for construc- 
tive action!—Harry T. Everincuam. The 
Everingham Co., Chicago, III. 


BREACH 


The main trouble with union leaders is 
that they know so little of sound economies 
and what it takes to run a business. 

Keep on printing good articles on labor 
management that will start them reading 
Forses, and sooner or later the breach that 
now exists will begin to close—H. H. 
Bryan, Chicago, Ill. 


PRUDENCE 


I have enjoyed Joseph Mindell’s “Guide 
Posts to Wall St.” very much. It reminds 
me of the 14th Chapter of Proverbs, the 15th 
verse of which reads: “The simple believeth 
every word: but the prudent man looketh 
well to his going.” 

Mr. Mindell’s theme seems to caution the 
prudent man to “look well to his going.”— 
Ricard F. Biroucu, Johnstown, Pa. 
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EDITORIALS 


Wage-price war is a serious threat to 
our economy, and world economy. 


Continuation of the conflict will bring 
disastrous inflation. 


Work, high production, end of strikes 
is the only way out. 


Failure to stabilize at home will mean 
loss of prestige abroad. 


Business alone is not responsible for 
high prices! 


Government (New Deal) and labor 
policies are principal causes. 


But profit margins are sufficiently large 
to permit some price reductions. 


Peak of food prices, construction costs, 


appears to be past. 


Materials situation is improving in 
many lines. 


Efforts to lower distribution costs 
should be intensified. 


Buyers’ market is here; good salesmen 
will be in demand. 


Wallace is wanting in patriotism. 


What would happen to a Soviet subject 
if he came here, criticized his govern- 
ment? 


Remove security restrictions on war- 
learned know-how. 


Many new, improved products will 
then come on the market. 


Helicopters are becoming more popu- 


lar. 


Travel this Summer promises to hit 
a new high. 


In Management-Labor-Government co- 
operation lies the future of Free En- 
terprise. 


Let us win the peace as we won the 
war. 


MAY 1, 1947 


TO BE 


“THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER” 


The 48th Annual Report of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, recently released, presents an accurate financial pic- 
ture of our operations for the year 1946. But there is another 
way to show wheat it takes to be The Greatest Name in Rubber. 








It Takes People ... 72,300 men and women... directly employed 


by Goodyear in the United States and abroad... 
not including thousands of Goodyear retailers or 
the countless employees on the payrolls of our 
suppliers, distributors, shippers, etc. 


It Takes Research... Goodyear maintains one of 
the best staffed and equipped industrial laboratories in 
the world, for constant product improvements, and to 
create new products of rubber, synthetics and plastics. 





It Takes Plants, Machinery and Equipment... Goodyear 
now has 44 factories, mills and plantations in 13 
states of the U. S. and in 21 foreign countries. 


It Takes Raw Materials ... supplied by com- - Ls 
panies spread literally around the world; this, in ad- ‘SSS ~ 


dition to Goodyear’s own sources. 





It Takes Money... . $265,392,366 invested in physical properties, 
as of December 31, 1946. $173,575,000 for,annual payrolls, to pro- 


7 vide Goodyear employees with the highest average 


hourly wages in the 48 years of Goodyear progress. 

Sy $174,500,000 for working capital, to finance ex- 
panding production, distribution and sales. 

It Takes Confidence ... by 54,539 shareholders in 48 

states and foreign countries .. .confidence by the public, who 

have long recognized Goodyear as “The Greatest Name 


in Rubber” and who, for over a quarter of a century, have 
bought more Goodyear tires than any other kind. 






It Takes Management ... progressive management... with the 


foresight to create new products and to develop new 
markets ... yet always protecting the quality that has 


meant Goodyear for nearly half a century. 








Above all, it takes an Ideal .. . “To make Goodyear 


products better today than they were yesterday, better tomorrow than 


they are today.” That ideal has dominated everything Goodyear has done 
for 48 years... and will continue to do so. That ideal has made Goodyear 
the world’s leading rubber company. We believe it will keep it so. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
























An Important Announcement for 


Forbes Readers eae 
























Gorbes Magazine 
120 Fifth Abeme 
Nes Bork 11, N. B. 





@ffice of the Publisher 
May 1, 1947 





Dear Reader: 


Thirty years ago, the B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 
compiled "Men Who Are Making America" - a big book of revealing 
stories of 50 business leaders who helped build America. 





Now FORBES Magazine, in celebrating its 30th year of 
service to business, seeks to honor the 50 outstanding business 
leaders of today - just as it did the 50 leaders of yesterday. 





We are writing you as a FORBES reader and representa- 
tive business executive for your nominations of today's outstand- 


ing business leaders. 
These nominations from every section of the country 


will be compiled and voted upon by business men throughout the 
nation to select the "50 Leaders of Today." 





Those chosen will be guests of FORBES Magazine at a 
dinner in their honor at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York 


on November 5, 1947. 


Your help in nominating leaders whose achievements 
merit national recognition will be appreciated. 
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Simply fill in form below with your nominations and 

















return today. 
Yours sincerely, y 
io 
BCF: rk B. C. Forbes 
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Assessment of blame for post-war inflation-&-letdown is beginning to look like Cam- 
paign Issue #1 next year. Politicians on both sides are carefully staking out their 
positions now, seeking vantage points from which to point: "They did it!* 





Democrats and Republicans are together in these basic assumptions: (1) Cer- 
tainty that Truman will seek re-election; (2) Republican nominee to win or lose large- 
ly on record of present GOP Congress; (3) Unsolved and unsettled post-war recon- 
struction issues will still be paramount on Election Day, ‘48. 





Note: These factors help explain why Republican bigwigs seek to send labor re- 
form legislation to White House in one large unpalatable package. Despite possibility 
of veto which Senate can hardly override, risk has been well calculated from politi- 
cal standpoint. 








TAX CUTS SURE--Quite a few influential Southern Democrats in Senate will vote with 
Republicans to cut taxes. . .They fear the President and Treasury Secretary erred in 
long opposition to any reductions this year and should have climbed on bandwagon 

long ago because Republicans will hack at taxes anyway. 





Final form of tax bill will depend on outlook for gov't expenditures and re- 
ceipts as they appear about one month hence. . .Key man remains Democrat in Senate, 
George of Georgia, who will have much to say about final form of the tax-cutting bill; 
Senate Republicans will need the Democrat votes which George can command. 





"DECLINE TO PROSPERITY'--If best advertised recession in history comes true this 
year, the nation will also have its softest cushion to minimize the shock. Items: 





1. Income payments to individuals have been running at an all-time record an- 
nual rate of $177 billion ('39 figure was $70.8 billion.) 


2. Public has some $150.billion in liquid assets for rainy days. 





3. Farm income in April beat same ‘46 month by 15%, on top of lst quarter's 
28% gain. 





4. Corporation income and dividend payments are much higher than today's 
market indicates; stock prices already have anticipated a drop. 





HOME BUILDING LAGS--Housing-for-vets program is way behind schedule. . .High prices 
and resulting hesitancy or inability to buy is obvious answer. . .Builders won't 
build unless they figure they can sell at a profit; buyers won't buy because they 
think lower prices are ahead. 








Some economists contend slackened demand by vets is due to misinformation 
about present value of houses for sale. They point to BLS figures showing average week- 
ly earnings have risen 108% since 1935-39 while cost of finished (Continued on page 13) 
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HOUSING With actual building activity for 1947's first quarter lagging behind esti. | i 


mates, the construction industry--not to speak of a myriad house-hungry 
folk--may be in for a sad disappointment. A soaring price'level is the villain in 
the picture. Some unusual factors reported as contributing to high costs: labor 
inefficiency, caused by stop-go movement of materials; construction delays, due to 


inadequate supply of skilled workers; and time-consuming search for badly needed ma- 


terials. 


AUTOMOTIVE Cause for concern: Commercial truck operators, warning that low-cost 





highway transportation is being menaced by expensive, frequent servicing, | 


are seeking vehicles designed to afford maintenance ease and economy. As average 
maintenance time and costs rise to new high levels, a small industry has grown from 
the business of designing and selling maintenance tools and equipment. .. .A wage 
boost in the industry may not mean higher prices, but it may forestall any early de- 


crease. . . «With new car production showing a steady upward trend, producers are con- 


fident of disposing of their product. However, some are worried over the fact that 
many prospective buyers have been priced out of the picture. Even with an unprece- 
dented market, manufacturers are aware that people are more price and quality con- 
scious than ever before. 


AVIATION Panel-panicked pilots--that's one result of the modern plane's bewildering - 


multitude of gadgets, some 400 odd instruments and knobs. This fact, plus 
increasing speed and size of planes and decreasing stability, is focusing attention 


on the importance of automatic control devices, advanced air navigation planning... - 


For the future? Some engineers are predicting jet-propelled helicopters. Substantial 
progress must be made, however, in overcoming present handicap resulting from 
engines absorbing 65% of the useful load. 


SCIENCE Wartime security restrictions still in effect are hampering development of © t 


peacetime products. It's estimated that less than 2% of industry is in a 
position to apply war-learned lessons. Magnitude of task to be done: There are over 
two million technical reports in existence in confidential and secret categories 


alone that have to be reclassified, reproduced and disseminated. It's expected to take § 


years before this job is finished. 


PRICES Despite the spate of talk from all sides regarding the price-wage spiral, 
the ultimate prime mover in forcing more reasonable price and wage levels 


will be that amorphous object known to economics as the “consumer”. .. .Some retail- § 


ers, manufacturers, heeding public rumblings, have already started house-cleaning, 
and others can be expected to re-examine merchandising, cost techniques in an effort 


to secure proper price and quality readjustments. And even a few labor leaders, seek- a 


ing new wage patterns, are also aware of the need for their co-operation in this 
project. .. .Forecast: Don't look for prices to go back to pre-war norms--we're in a 
high production, high employment period. 


RUBBER Resumption of trading in crude rubber futures is expected to be marked by 
caution. The industry will want further clarification of the question of 
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st how much freedom the Government will 
srmit. It still has the power to control 
the flow and use of natural rubber, and, 
"even now, the RFC is preparing to compete 
with private traders by offering sales 
‘from the nation's stockpile. . . .A world 
Shortage of "milk"--liquid rubber-~is 
keeping us from enjoying a new era of 
physical comfort. Used as the basis for 
‘latex foam, a cushioning material, it's 
‘estimated that production is now less than 
"10% of demand. 


tic Bo 
4 / METALS Copper shortages, posing threat 
> of curtailed operations for some 
'®@ electrical products manufacturers, is 
“@ likely to be felt soon in home building 
ma- ® ... -Going from “worse to bad," lead sup- 
® ply prospects are perking up a bit--lead 
scrap figures are increasing, while the 
' production outlook is somewhat more en- 
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ng, § couraging. 

m @ AGRICULTURE Many observers see the over-~ 
a all price structure head- 

- § ing for a break--just how much is any- 


on- § body's guess. Delayed planting, poor 
® weather, are among the reasons given for 
} current high price level. However, some 
- — charge political policy, government 
} manipulation of commodity markets, are 
the largest single factors determining 
' food price behaviour. 
_ SHIP BUILDING Outlook darker than ever: 
On the basis of present 
® contracts, there won't be a single ocean- 
@ going merchant vessel under construction 
| after the first quarter of 1948, while 
@ naval construction will have dwindled to 
of # seven vessels by the year's end. One 
2 —§ result--break-up of technical staffs. 
or 





; ' SIDELIGHTS Gas appliance manufacturers 

ke F don't offer much hope in the 
; 2 way of price cuts in the near future. 

‘| ‘They've absorbed increased materials 

§ costs, and while appliances are coming in 
B® heavier volume they're still struggling 

1- § to meet demand. . . .Greatest obstacle 
Standing in the way of widespread use of 

Statistical methods in industry today is 

® iack of trained personnel, training fa- 

® cilities. . . .High demand for good quality 

| @ Coal will last for several years, but the 
industry, fearful of pricing itself out of 

the market, will continue to seek lower 

operating costs through increased ef- 

ficiency, expanding mechanization. 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 11) 
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HOUSES are up “only” 68%. 





BOX CARS COMING--Shortage should be re- 
lieved by Fall but May-June will be tight 
due to heavy crop movements. . .Bumper 
crop of Winter wheat will complicate 
shippers’ problems; ODT "fears the worst" 
in early June. 





Car-building program aimed at 10,000- 
per-month goal will gather steam rapidly 
unless steel production is curtailed. . . 
Sharpest upturn will come in July when 
blueprint calls for 7,000 new cars to be 
added to rolling stock. 





AVOIDANCE OF OVERTIME--Employers with 
fluctuating work weeks can now be surer 
of guaranteed wage plans that exclude any 
overtime rates. . .Supreme Court's re- 
affirmation in Haliburton 0il case of 5- 
year-old Dallas News decision points the 
way to flat wage contracts irrespective 
of Wage-Hour Administration contentions. 











Haliburton contracted to guarantee 
a set weekly wage minimum, with time- 
and-one-half overtime starting only if 
work week exceeded 48 hours. . .Court rules 
"regular wage" was clearly shown in con- 
tract, hence Wage-Hour law wasn't vio- 
lated. Decision was by comfortable 7-2 


margin. 


RECONSTRUCTION PLAN--Last year's Bailey- 
Hays bill for industrialization of un- 
derdeveloped areas will come before Con- 
gress once again. 











Now Vermont's rugged GOP industrialist 
and freshman Senator, Ralph Flanders, 
turns up as new sponsor of same program 
for U. S. to invest $5 million as a very 
small starter to aid: (1) "War baby" indus- 
trial communities. (2) Farm areas need- 
ing factories to boost income. (3) Cities 
hard hit by technological obsolescence 
of major industry. (4) One-industry com- 
munities. (5) Areas where natural re- 
sources are depleted. 


Fens Vobee 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 
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Foresight Calls for Price Cuts 


It is extremely unfortunate that President Truman’s 
press conference on his campaign to reduce prices drew 
headlines on the basis of an unthinking, incidental answer 
to a reporter’s question asking whether further wage in- 
creases would be justified if prices didn’t come down. 

The President’s casual “yes” became the conference 
headline; it bucked up Union negotiators to stick by their 
extreme wage demands, and seemed to cloak the President’s 
whole price-cut proposals with politics and a “big stick.” 

Responsible business leaders should not be drawn off 
base by the smoke and the shouting. 

Actually, the Administration’s effort to cut prices is 
based on the studies and advice of the Council of Economic 
Advisors, a group of able economists; and their recom- 
mendations differ not one whit from what business’s own 
experts have been predicting. 

Right now there is profit leeway in some lines to permit 
price reductions, but fear of new wage demands, a desire 
to be financially ready for “the recession,” and a very 
human urge to “get it while the getting is good” have all 
played a part in stymying such a course. 

But everywhere the handwriting is on the wall. The 
present volume necessary to maintain profitable operations 
cannot be long maintained at today’s price levels. If wider 
consumer demand is not encouraged by price cuts, in- 
ventory arteries will swell swiftly, and prices will burst, 
willy-nilly, in an uncontrolled stampede. 

Business leaders, particularly in the durable lines, are 
called upon now to exercise foresight. It is no service to 
investors, workers or the country if a firm’s profits this 
quarter and the next are at “new highs” if these spectacu- 
lar performances are followed by an earnings famine. 

Our economy today will run only on a large volume 
basis, and record high prices have never attracted vol- 
ume purchasing.—MAaLco_m S. Fores. 


* 
4 
Whining will never make you a winner. 
* 


Profit and Loss 


An interesting phenomenon of our times is the amount 
of attention being given to the subject of profits. Govern- 
ment seeks to define “reasonable profit,” various yard- 
sticks are set up, prices as well as wages are being meas- 
ured by profits, and vice versa. The impact of the war 
upset the normal way of thinking about the role played 
by profits, and since the war’s end large numbers of people 
have forgotten some basic concepts about this subject. 
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In a free, competitive enterprise system, business makes, 
as well as loses, money. The essential characteristic of the 
capitalistic system is that it is a profit and loss economy. 
When you engage in business you take the risk of securing 
either a profit or a loss. The alternative to a profit and los 
economy is a government-sponsored monopolistic system. 
with everyone being allocated his own little reward. 

Let’s look at the record. The number of concerns show. 
ing profits do not always predominate. During the period 
1916-1943, approximately half of all the corporations in 
this country operated at a loss. According to the. National 
Industrial Conference Board, even in the boom year of 
1929, 186,600 companies had deficits, as compared with 
269,400 with net income. And in the years 1936-1939. 
commonly cited as the last normal period for tax and other 
purposes, the number of companies with deficits outnum- 
bered the profitable ones by over 90,000. During the peak 
wartime year of 1943, 136,800 companies reported deficits. 

Profits continue to constitute a small percentage of the 
total income. Previous years of high level employment and 
production witnessed an average of profits between 714% 
and 814% of the national income. According to U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce figures for the year 1944, total 
corporate production was $115 billion. Compensation re- 
ceived by employees amounted to 61% of this total, while 
net profits were 9%. This small percentage is what is left 
for distribution in dividends or for reinvestment in busi- 
ness. 

The danger of putting so much emphasis upon profits, 
to the exclusion of other factors, is serious. Raw material 
costs, labor costs, amount of money in circulation, volume 
of production, intricate price structures, tax rates, govern- 
ment-supported commodity prices, these are only some of 
the elements which shape our economic structure. When 
adjustments in the post-war business world are made, all 
of these factors will have to be taken into consideration. 
The belief that profits, and profits alone, hold the key to 
necessary economic adjustment is fallacious. Continued 
thinking along these lines by large numbers of people, and 
the pressure exerted by them, could well cause the disinte- 
gration of our present economic set-up—EuLMer M. 
SHANKLAND. 

* 
Don’t fret over what the world owes. Stew 
over what you owe the world. 
* 


Sales—A Major Problem 


If other proof was needed, the war amply demonstrated 
the capacity of American industry to produce goods at 
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rates which, not too long ago, would have been considered 
as a sheer impossibility. Happily, there is also a growing 
realization that such a stupendous wartime output is 
equally capable of achievement in a peacetime world. 
Too many managements, however, are slower to awake 
fully to the tremendous importance of tackling the task 
of peacetime sales in as energetic a manner as they have 
that of production. 

Given normal conditions, high production is no longer 
the problem it once was. The efficient exploitation of our 
sales potential, on the other hand, is—in too many in- 
stances—not what it should, and could, be. 

Primarily, tomorrow’s problems will be sales problems. 
Now is the time, then, for industry to devote a major share 
of its energies and ingenuity to its sales organization—to 
revamp sales techniques and staffs, provide new induce- 
ments that will attract capable men into selling, to do re- 
search into the whole field of marketing and merchandis- 
ing, to extirpate outmoded and inefficient methods and 
concepts and install new ones, to put new emphasis on 
consumer research and sales training—in short, to forge 
its sales tools into a medium capable of sustaining eff- 
ciently the burden of disposing of the fruits of high pro- 
duction. 

It is a job whose importance today cannot be too much 


stressed.—CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 
. 


Magnanimity makes for success. 
* 


Students Play Role of Stockholders 


In an effort to “correct the misunderstandings result- 
ing from the failure of business to explain its economic 
and social values to the public,” James F. Bell, wide-awake, 
far-seeing chairman of General Mills, has inaugurated in- 
formal stockholders’ meetings throughout the country. A 
number of other large companies are embarking on similar 
programs. 

One educator, also alive to the need for promulgating 
information relative to the important part played by Ameri- 
can industry in making possible the highest standards of 
living enjoyed anywhere in the world, Russell A. Steven- 
son, Dean of the School of Business Administration of the 
University of Michigan, invited General Mills to stage for 
his students on the University Campus a regional meeting 
similar in every respect to those conducted with the actual 
owners of the company. 

The students had studied the company’s annual report 
in advance, and their questions, addressed to Mr. Bell and 
other company executives who attended, included such in- 
telligent, interesting requests as: “Why did you split your 
stock 3 for 1?” “What are you doing to stabilize prices?” 
“Why did you invade the home appliance field?” “Why 
are the ‘Capital Surplus’ account items on the balance 
sheet not included in the ‘Capital Stock’ account?” An- 
swers to all questions were unhestitatingly supplied. 

To the question: “What are the opportunities in indus- 
try for business school graduates?” Mr. Bell replied: 
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“Great opportunities for trained men and women exist, in 
our expanding industrial economy. We in business look 
to you as the source for our future executives.” 

Other corporations could well make such meetings part 
of their public relations program. Start the next generation 
of industrial executives off on the right foot!—G. WEINER. 

* 
Talk sometimes, listen always. 
+ 


From the Bottom Up 


The “reconversion” of management is a task that is far 
from finished. Witness the following statement made by 
the head of one of the country’s top management groups: 
“In the past we have cried out our sincere belief that 
accomplishment can come only through people and yet we 
have selected our managers almost exclusively on technical 
proficiency rather than knowledge.” This admission holds, 
perhaps, the key to an understanding of much of current 
management difficulties in its relations with workers, com- 
munities and the general public. — 

The successful company is really the sum total of the 
abilities of the various individuals in the organization. 
Many forward-looking concerns have always realized this, 
have done everything possible to encourage and bring out 
the latent abilities of their personnel. In regard to manage- 
ment personnel, the course pursued is that commonly re- 
ferred to as “management from the bottom up.” This is 
merely the decentralization of authority, the encourage- 
ment of individual initiative, the dissemination of informa- 
tion at all levels, and the reopening of channels of com- 
munication—not merely from the top down, but from the 
bottom up. 

Authority, closely exercised from top levels, with no 
corresponding delegation of suitable powers to lower levels 
within the framework of management, will produce effi- 
ciency — but not the efficiency that could be secured 
through the earnest and willing co-operation of all individ- 
uals exercising due authority within their own sphere of 
operations. 

The “sense of belonging” must be restored in all too 
many instances to the men in the lower management 
brackets. Too often overlooked in the development of a 
business is the individual satisfaction gained from doing a 
job well through the exercise of individual initiative and 
with a thorough understanding of all the factors involved. 
Top management must recognize this fact, must give such 
men the opportunity to participate in decision-making 
activities. 

Fortunately, management is giving more consideration 
to this problem. It is now being admitted that management 
personnel, in the future, instead of devoting themselves to 
getting the most out of the machines in the plant, will have 
to devote more of their time and efforts to securing the 
complete goodwill and co-operation of the men in the 
plant. Essential tools of this new type of executive will be 


a sympathetic understanding of human behaviour and the ~ 


ability to inspire co-operation amongst his fellow-workers 
and subordinates.—ELMER M. SHANKLAND. 
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Mien of Achievement 
Glenn L. Martin 


HE only pioneer American flyer 
who is still a major figure in the 
airplane business, as head of one 
of the nation’s oldest, most successful 
aircraft companies, Glenn L. Martin is 
aviation’s stoutest advocate. He has 
spent the great majority of his 61 
years building bigger and better planes 
—and in making good a host of 
theories and predictions regarded at 
their first pronouncement as fantastic. 
He believed in the superiority of 
aircraft in warfare over land and sea 
power before World War I, and in 
World War II his giant bombers did 
much to prove it. He was one of the 
first, if not the first, to fly mail, the 
first to pick up a passenger from a 
boat by plane, first to take motion pic- 
tures from a plane, etc. Each feat was 
accomplished amidst much heckling 
from the sidelines. 
Martin’s prediction, “Commercial 
aviation will grow more in 1947 than 


program was held up by 
lack of materials. 

Glenn Martin’s pres- 
ent eminence in the air- 
craft industry is prob- 
ably due to a rare com- 
bination of courage, 
sound business judg- 
ment, engineering skill, 
love for flying, and 
ceaseless industri- 
ousness. These attrib- 
utes first became appar- 
ent at the age of seven 
when he began experi- 
menting with box-kites, 
learned to build better 
ones than the other kids 
in Liberal, Kansas, and 
sold them for a quarter. 

Years later, after Mar- 
tin’s bombers had demonstrated that 
they could sink battleships, in the ma- 
neuvers conducted by General Billy 


Kite-builder to plane-builder — that’s Glenn L. Martin, 
who, rounding out four exciting and productive decades in 
aviation. is still pioneering, still building for the future 





in any previous peacetime year,” 
comes at a time when that branch of 
the industry is disturbed. 

A series of tragic crashes has tended 
to undermine public confidence in 
the safety of air travel. Lack of equip- 
ment and hampering restrictions have 
retarded the development of cargo fly- 
ing. As a consequence, Martin’s opti- 
mism may invite some of the skepti- 
cism that attended his first efforts to 
build and fly an airplane 40 years ago. 
His competitors may point out that 
though Martin’s company was one of 
only a few that showed a profit in 
1946, slightly more than one-half of 
his output was for military use. Inter- 
ruptions in the flow of his conversion 





Laurence Bet, a business writer for many 
years, is a well-known New York newspaper 
and publicity man. 
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Mitchell off the Virginia Capes, he paid 
one of his frequent tributes to his 
mother for encouraging him, “by let- 
ting me make kites on the kitchen 
floor, and never grumbling when | 
mussed up a room.” 

The quarters from kite-selling came 
in handy, for the Martins were not 
affluent. Glenn’s father, Clarence Y. 
Martin, had brought his family to Kan- 
sas from Macksburg, Iowa, where 
Glenn was born on January 17, 1886, 
and was running a hardware store and 
a wheat farm with indifferent success. 
When Martin was 10 he was doing a 
man’s work on the farm after school 
and during vacations. Earning every 
nickel the hard way, he acquired a 
sense of thrift and responsibility that 
was to remain a part of his make-up, 
even when in later years, as an ex- 


By LAURENCE BELL 





Glenn L. Martin 


hibition flyer, he was considered by 
most people to be “a reckless young 
fool, who sooner or later would break 
his neck.” 

Martin says today he cannot recall 
a time when he wasn’t fascinated by 
sails and lifting surfaces. About the 
time of his scientific kite-making, he 
tried to make a land yacht out of his 
toy wagon, using a bed sheet for sail. 
The thing wouldn’t work, but he was 
soon using a sail to propel him on the 
ice-ponds, using skates he made him- 
self. 

The family later, moved to Santa 
Ana, Calif., for Mrs. Martin’s health. 
Glenn, then 20, saw pictures of the 
plane in which Orville Wright had 
stayed aloft for a minute and 40 sec- 
onds. He had meanwhile become an 
expert mechanic, first working in a 
bicycle shop and then in a garage, and 
had completed a two-year business ad- 
ministration course at Kansas Wes- 
leyan University. He was running a 
garage and auto agency in Santa Ana 
when the significance of Wright’s feat 
struck him. 

“I was tremendously excited,” he 
recalls, “more excited than at anything 
else | can remember. This was sus- 
tained flight, at last.” 

Young Martin showed the picture o} 
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Can you answer these 
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Q. Is there hope of conquering eee | 
ama 

ing a well-planned, forceful campaign— 

with public co-operation—deaths from tu- 


bercuiosis may be almost wiped out in the 
next twenty years. 
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A. Indeed there is! Since 1900 the yearly 
death rate from tuberculosis has been re- 
duced from over 200 per 100,000 to under 
40! Many authorities say that by continu- 


‘Q. What are the important steps in this campaign? 





A. First: constant effort to find and treat 
more cases in the early stages when the 


people who have had tuberculosis, includ- 
ing medical supervision and occupational ' 


) disease is easier to control. Second: ade- guidance to prevent recurrence. Fourth: a 
g quate treatment for active cases, prefer- drive to eliminate poor health habits and 
k ably hospital care, which will help to avoid conditions which invite tuberculosis. ‘ 


infecting others. Third: proper care for 


' 1Q. Why are periodic examinations so important? 


, 





. VL til sb 
s . ’ : 
. A. ‘Tuberculosis, especially in the early- adults, especially older persons, workers 
stages, often has no symptoms. Its dis- exposed to silica dust, and other special 
J covery then depends on a thorough medical groups which have high tuberculosis death 
examination, aided by X-ray. Such exami- rates. 
a nations are particularly important among 
% 
e : RPP EE, 
d +] 7 . COPYRIGHT 19477" METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Don’t let tuberculosis frighten you ' +f 
Metropolitan Life 

n 
Insurance Company 
Today, through modern medical skills, again. You should faithfully follow your ao (A MUTUA L COMPANY) i 

most cases of tuberculosis can be con- — doctor’s instructions in order to speed —— ee eee it 

trolled if caught in time. The earlier recovery and maintain good health 1 Manson Ava.,Nuw Youx 10,N.Y. i 
4 that treatment is started, the better are afterward. Seen eee } 
i the chances for a prompt and lasting Regular medical examinations pro- 4 
1 cure, vide comforting reassurance even if iets bint bnums In i 
t If you should have tuberculosis, your you don’t have tuberculosis, and sug- Will ener? from Understanding 











physician will recommend treatment, 
probably in a sanatorium. Once the 
disease is brought under control you 
can usually return to a normal way of 
living, with periodic checkups to make 
sure the disease does not become active 
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gest immediate treatment if the disease 
should be detected. For further infor- 
mation about such examinations and 
about the disease itself, ask your phy- 
sician, public health officer, or local 
Tuberculosis Association. 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


these important facts about 
tuberculosis. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement—suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 























Wright’s plane to his mother. “It’s 
nothing but a kite with a motor in it,” 
he said. “I’m going to make one and 
fly it.” 

Mrs. Martin, who even then believed 
her son could do anything he put his 
mind to, agreed. Martin, senior, who 
had encouraged his son’s childhood in- 
terest in things mechanical, thought, 
however, that this was going too far. 
Not until airplanes had become fairly 
commonplace would the father admit 
they were here to stay. 

Glenn’s first step was in line with 
the caution which has characterized 
his every undertaking. He built a bi- 
plane glider and spent several months 
gliding in it from the hills near Santa 
Ana. When he felt thoroughly at ease 
in this contraption, he rented an aban- 
doned church, lugged in a 15-horse- 
power Ford motor, and began building 
an out-sized box-kite around it. 

Since there were no textbooks on 
aerodynamics, Martin put his plane to- 
gether largely by trial and error. Aft- 
er two years, during which he worked 
in the garage by day and labored in 
the church at night, often with light 
from a kerosene lamp held by his 
mother, Martin’s first plane was ready 
for testing. The job had cost him 
2,000 hard-earned dollars and count- 
less hours of sleep. Not one to risk 
all this in one foolhardy take-off, Glenn 
spent days merely taxi-ing about the 
bean-field he had borrowed from a 
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Martin has run the aerial gamut, from kites to airliners 


neighbor. This greatly bolstered the 
belief of skeptical onlookers that the 
young inventor was scatterbrained. 

Martin made his first flight in 
August, 1909, covering one hundred 
feet at a two-foot altitude. 

When he felt the plane was off the 
ground he brought it down. He kept 





this up for weeks, testing and studying 
the plane’s performance, making 
changes and improvements as he went 
along. Gradually be got the plane 10 
or 12 feet off the ground in sustained 
flights of as much as 100 yards. In- 
terest in the flying machine and its 
skinny, bespectacled young inventor 
grew, and word spread to Los Angeles 
and elsewhere. The Times of that city 
printed a picture of Martin and his 
plane, “with which he is reputed to 


have flown on the mesa near Santa 
Ana.” 


AN EARLY BARNSTORMER 


Shortly thereafter, on November 21, 
1910, Martin made his first advertised 
exhibition flight at Santa Ana, and the 
Times, shorn of its previous caution, 
reported enthusiastically that Martin 
had flown “almost to Delhi, a mile 
from ‘the starting place.” Within a 
year he was one of the country’s lead- 
ing exhibition flyers, earning as much 
as $1,200 for a two-day exhibition at 
county fairs and the like, winning 
prizes and breaking records right and 
left. He was also meeting with acci- 
dents and making headlines, all of 
which meant nothing to Martin except 
that he was publicizing a new industry 
in which he had determined to reach 
the top. 

He had already set up a small plane 
factory, in an abandoned Santa Ana 
cannery, and had become an exhibition 
flyer to buy ma- 
terials and meet the 
payroll. When, by 
1915, Martin fig. 
ured his name had 
acquired sound com- 
mercial value, he 
quit exhibition fly- 
ing and turned his 
attention to building 
up the Glenn L. 
Martin Co., which 
meanwhile had been 
moved to Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

His attempts to 
finance his opera- 
tions during this 
period conform to the struggling in- 
ventor tradition, but with serio-comic 
overtones. He found capital reluctant 
to consider a flyer a worthy risk. Once, 
when he had finally interested some 
bankers in backing him, the newspaper 
gummed up the deal by printing pic- 
tures showing Martin being kissed by 
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Valeska Surratt, a famous musical c¢ 
edy star of the time, as an improm 
reward for being flown over Los Ap. 
geles in his plane. Fearful that even jj 
Martin did not lose their money in, 
crash, he might spend it on highjink 
with music-hall stars, the banken 
hedged. Martin won them back, hoy. 
ever, when, two days later, he gave 
short shrift to another actress he previ- 
ously had agreed to take as a pas 
senger. This event was also reported 
in the papers, and the local capitalists 
decided Martin was a good risk after 
all. 

They soon decided, however, that 
the airplane market had reached the 
saturation point, and that their money 
might be unwisely invested. Martin 
borrowed money from a friend and 
bought them out, and once again be 
came sole owner of his business. 

“It took me over 16 years to con 
vince the financial world that flying 
had a future,” Martin says. 

He was more successful in selling 
the Government on the merits of planes 
in warfare when World War I broke 
out, but not until too late. Martin and 
the Wright Co. had formed a company 
to build bombers, with New York capi- 
tal, but the brass hats lost interest 
when they learned the factory could 
turn out only three planes a day. Mar- 
tin organized a new company in Cleve- 
land, with local backing. 


A FLOURISHING BUSINESS 


Soon he was in Washington with 
plans for a new twin-engine bomber, 
and this time he got results. A large 
order was forthcoming, but though 
Martin delivered the first bomber on 
schedule, the war was over. Experts 
have since stated that had Martin been 
permitted to build it earlier the bomb- 
er would have proved the most im- 
portant of new weapons except tanks. 

Martin’s Cleveland backers let him 
buy them out after the war. With in- 
terest heightened in aviation, the plant 
flourished. The demand for Martin’s 
plane had vindicated his belief that the 
aerial age was just beginning, not end- 
ing; but before the banks would pro- 
vide capital for expansion, he had to 
agree to give up flying. After years as 
exhibition flyer and as his own chief 
test pilot, this irked him. The ban was 
not lifted until a few years ago. 

In 1929 Martin moved his plant to 
Middle River. Md.. near Baltimore. 
and predicted at a civic gathering that 

(Continued on page 36) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 
d Missi Fi 
Industry Missing Fire 

e cca 
on Public Relations 


Some Suggestions 





NDUSTRY brought upon itself the 
] grave troubles it has suffered dur- 

ing the last 15 years, 

Before the catastrophic collapse of 
1929, Big Business and High Finance 
cavalierly rode for an inevitable, in- 
escapable fall—just as overreaching 
dictatorial labor leaders have been and 
still are riding for a fall. The very 
existence of our free enterprise sys- 
tem came perilously near being de- 
stroyed. Indeed, that menace has not 
been eliminated. But it can be elimi- 
nated IF industrial, financial and other 
leaders bestir themselves adequately. 

Will they? 

Employers, managements, influential 
men of affairs all along ignored warn- 


ings earlier this century that they were . 


courting drastic reprisals. 

In its very first month of publica- 
tion, 30 years ago, Forbes Magazine 
asked editorially: “Is it to be Democ- 
racy or Socialism? The verdict rests 
not with the Socialists, not with la- 
bor, not with the politicians, but with 
the business men of the nation.” 


BUSINESS IS SERVICE 


Next month this warning was pub- 
lished: “The basis of modern busi- 
ness is Service. Can this be so con- 
sistently and convincingly demon- 
strated to the people of humble social 
status that their attitude toward busi- 
ness and toward business men will be 
one of respect and esteem? Unless 
this can be accomplished in at least 
moderate degree, the present economic 
order cannot, to my mind, last.” 

The following year appeared this 
admonition: “Some enterprising uni- 
versity should establish a post-gradu- 
ate course for teaching men how to 
handle workers successfully and how 
to earn public approval.” 

In 1919 this was urged: “This pub- 
lication is striving to bring about bet- 
ter understanding between workers 
and employers, but the painful truth 
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is that the majority of employers 
haven’t the slightest conception of the 
value of such education, nor have they 
the faintest realization of the responsi- 
bility devolving upon them by reason 
of the position they occupy. Let the 
master salesmen among our captains 
of industry begin to give more heed 
to ‘selling’ themselves, their work, the 
value of their industry to the common- 
wealth.” 

After unremitting counsel along 
these and similar lines, I wrote this in 


By B. C. 


FORBES 


thing is to let the people know that 
you are doing the right thing.” 

Standard Oil was perhaps the first 
towering business enterprise to employ 
what was then called “a press agent,” 
in reality a public relations counsellor. 
Incidentally, whereas Standard Oil 
theretofore had been well nigh ana- 
thema, the public’s attitude towards it 
gradually underwent a most notable 
change. 

A sufficient number of corporations 
did not follow this example in‘ suf- 





This challenging article, recently delivered as a speech by 
FORBES’ publisher before the American Public Relations 
Association, should be of vital interest to all industry 





1938: “I vision in the next 10 years a 
relatively new form of advertising 
which will exceed anything now im- 
agined, namely, a campaign by busi- 
ness and industry to cultivate public 
relations through the printed word. It 
is going to be a tussle between the 
forces and the powers of industry and 
the forces and the powers of self- 
seeking politicians. . . .Three phases 
of management have become vital: 
first is distribution; second, only be- 
ginning to be generally recognized, is 
the effective, harmonious, successful 
handling of employees; the third is 
cultivation of consumer goodwill, ad- 
vantageous public relations. 

So much for the past. 

What of the future? 

The original J. P. Morgan declared 
many years ago: “The day is coming 
when business will be done through 
glass pockets.” But he was no prac- 
titioner of publicity. 

Old John D. Rockefeller was wiser. 
Thirty years ago he impressed upon 
me this philosophy: “Next to doing 
the right thing, the most important 





ficient time. To this day public rela- 
tions, using that term in its widest 
sense, have been most inadequately 
cultivated. 

It is largely the fault of the heads of 
our large industrial, financial, railway 
and other concerns that Americans 
still are “a nation of economic illiter- 
ates,” as Banker Frank A. Vanderlip 
aptly declared long“ago. How shock- 
ing is economic illiteracy today was 
recently discovered by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Interviews with thou- 
sands of employees throughout the 
country revealed this alarming re- 
sponse to the question: “How much 
profit do railways earn?” 

The average employee believes it is 
27%. 

The average employee thinks the 
profit should be 10%. 

The actual profit in 1945 was only 
3%. 

Happily, the vital need for lessen- 
ing economic illiteracy is at last be- 
ginning to be recognized by our more 
enlightened men of affairs. 

Declares President M. W. Clement, 
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the Pennsylvania Railroad’s president: 
“Railroad employees are entitled to 
know the truth about the industry in 
which they earn their living. It is to 
their own personal interest that they 
should be correctly informed and not 
misled, and that is the purpose of this 
article on railroad profits.” 

That stalwart industrial statesman, 
A. P. Sloan, of General Motors, one of 
the few heads of corporations who had 
courage enough to protest against un- 
sound New Deal policies, and who 
long has been not only an advocate but 
a practitioner of corporate publicity, 
declares: “The decision to be made 
is whether or not the American econ- 
omy over the long-term is to continue 
free and competitive or is to be regi- 
mented and directed by some form of 
governmental bureaucracy, following 
socialistic trends in the balance of the 
world. Here is a real challenge to the 
managers of American enterprise.” 

Paul Hoffman, president of Stude- 
baker, who has rendered yoeman pub- 
lic service as the founder and head 
of the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, warns: “If we are to maintain 
our free capitalistic economy, enlight- 
ened business men must intensify their 
activities as torch-bearers for economic 
literacy and crusaders for the general 
public interest.” 


MUST BE ECONOMICALLY SOUND 


C. Donald Dallas, the philosophic, 
far-seeing chairman of Revere Copper 
& Brass, after pointing out the awful 
tragedies dictatorship have brought 
about abroad, points out: “The peo- 
ple of America do not know that hu- 
man rights are first lost through 
‘paternal governments.’ American in- 
dustrial leadership must make these 
matters clear. We can be free again. 
We can retain our human dignity. 
We can maintain, we can even raise 
our standards of living. We can ac- 
complish all this byt only if we be- 
come economically and morally sound. 
We need an enlightened public opin- 
ion in America.” 

In urging an “overall public rela- 
tions program to preserve the private 
enterprise system,” George A. Kelly, 
executive vice-president of the Pullman 
Co., recently declared that every busi- 
ness institution and industry must ac- 
tively participate “as both a private 
and public responsibility. Assuming a 
favorable political climate,” he con- 
tinued, “the public relations tools with 





which business can save itself are avail- 
able in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of sound business policies, full- 
er service to the public, greater candor 
in giving out information, and the 
presentation of the overall position of 
business in social and cultural history. 

“The public must be convinced that 
business is not predatory; that busi- 
ness men are dynamic, creative fac- 
tors in life, and that, indeed, they are 
the chief social servants; that, al- 
though business men make mistakes, 
and plenty of them, still their average 
of performance is high, both in re- 
petitive operations and in new 
methods; that where business is 
progressive, the common man is most 
prosperous; that there is really no 
reason why practically all the details 
of business cannot be made public.” 


A COLOSSAL TASK 


Curing economic illiteracy consti- 
tutes a ccicssal task. 

Ii ic not a job for the public rela- 
tions profession alone. 

It is not a job for industry alone. 

It is a job calling for the most en- 
ergetic efforts of every agency in the 
land capable of reaching the public; 
daily and weekly newspapers and other 
periodicals, owners of radio stations, 
educational institutions from primary 
schools to universities, commercial 
banks and savings banks as well as all 
other financial organizations, insurance 
companies, stock exchanges and ll 
their members, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, retailers, chambers of com- 
merce, trade associations, every en- 
lightened, responsible citizen. 

No one panacea can possibly accom- 
plish the objective. 

To get down to brass tacks, what 
concrete steps, measures can and 
should be taken? 

It is for you, professional experts in 
public relations, rather than for me, 
to furnish the answers. I have faith 
that you will. 

Having given this whole subject seri- 
ous thought for more than 30 years, 
may I, however, make bold to proffer 
a few suggestions? 

The Investors League, of which I 
am president, has petitioned such or- 
ganizations as the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Assn. of Man- 
ufacturers, etc., to urge their members 
to incorporate in their advertising— 
since advertising is one of the most 
potent forces in this country—such 
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footnotes as the following whenever. 
and wherever possible: 7 


This company is owned by...., 
stockholders. 


It employs...........3 workers, 

It has invested $........ in plant 
and machinery. 

It sells its products to ......., 


Americans, whose desires de. 
termine its policies, the devel. 
opment of its product. 


It last year earned ...... % on 
its invested capital. 

It paid $...... in taxes, ..... % 
of its net earnings. 

WEED Sesacetscs in dividends 

2. CTR ree in wages. 


The proper enlightenment on how 
vitally the operations of business en- 
tities are woven into the warp and 
woof of our economy, how their ac. 
tivities contribute to the national 
well-being, should be vigilantly and 
convincingly spread repeatedly before 
the American people. 

All annual reports could profitably 
devote attention to the same end. 

Speaking of annual reports, I ar- 
dently recommend that, in addition to 
annual meetings of stockholders, these 
be supplemented, around the same 
time, by annual meetings of employees 
for the purpose of laying before them 
and explaining to them every phase 
of the annual report, and to encourage 
and answer questions by workers. 


ECONOMIC ILLITERACY 


Men of affairs should do far more 
than they heretofore have done to 
remedy the economic illiteracy pre- 
vailing, through no fault of their own, 
among so many millions of what Lin: 
coln called “the common people.” 
They should strive to contribute more 
articles to publications, they should 
embrace every appropriate oppor- 
tunity to address gatherings in their 
home communities, they should—as 
some heads of companies already do— 
take advantage of company publica- 
tions to lay before their work folks 
the facts of our economic life. 

A few, but all too few, companies 
hold “open house” one day a year, to 
welcome not only the wives and fami- 
lies of employees, but other members 
of the local community, to visit and 
inspect their plant in order to become 
better acquainted, and either by talks 
or distributing ‘brief printed material 

{Continued on page 37) 
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BOR RELATIONS 


|B Formula for Foremen 


By LE.WRENCE STESSIN 


tion oi the Foremen’s Associa- 

‘on of America, one of the 
union’s bigwigs was making his re- 
port on the organization’s drive to 
corral more foremen in union pastures. 
He tolled off one successful drive aft- 
er another. But there was one com- 
pany, he told the delegates, where the 
FAA was having tough sledding. The 


Lin year, at the annual conven- 


foremen simply wouldn’t listen to the 
organizer’s call to union colors. Why? 

This company, he said, makes the 
foreman feel that they are part of man- 
agement. 

There’s no secret about the kind of 
industrial relations practices which 
will elevate your foremen to the man- 
agerial class. Every practiced labor re- 
lations man knows what should be 


done. The trouble is, however, that 
management is still sitting on its hands. 

In the accompanying chart are a 
series of questions on foremen bene- 
fits—benefits taken from a survey of 
50 companies which have no foreman 
problems. If you can answer YES to 
80% of these for your firm, you, too, 
can probably kiss the foreman union 
problem goodbye. 

















Pay Methods 


1. Do you pay your foremen weekly, 
semi-monthly or monthly salaries on a con- 
fidential payroll befitting executives instead 
of on an hourly basis?................ 


2. Are their checks mailed to homes or 
sent to them in the office in sealed envelopes, 
instead of making them line up before the 
I WET poh cons oes 65 o-s0nacanes 


3. Are your foremen’s earnings at least 
15% higher than the take-home pay of 
CEE wacex da nccsad es eccnees sigs 


4. Do your foremen share in incentive 
EE ec oice ts Vata opel cePeseec koe 


Prestige Pointers 


1. Are foremen given individual offices 
with some degree of privacy?........+++- 


2. Do they have individual desks? 
Phones? Filing cabinets?.............-- 


3. Does your vacation schedule allow 
more time than for regular employees? . .. 


4. Do you give supervisors first choice in 
selecting vacation periods?.............- 


5. Do you encourage them to wear busi- 
ness suits, to mark them as management 


RE dub hiaweisbiloyiwsiond csied 0% deeewds 


6. Are they permitted to attend the execu- 


YES NO 


7. Have you a foreman’s club for confer- YES NO 


ences and social activities?.............. 


Foremen Responsibilities 


7. Before making decisions on production 
8. Do you have a Foreman Merit Rating 


9. Do you keep foremen well informed 


ollie 1. Do foremen have final say in hiring? . 
2 Do they have power to fire employees 

under their supervision—or at least effec- 

O © _ tively recommend discharge?............ 
3. Do they have authority to settle com- 

plaints with employees or shop stewards in 

O © the first stage of the grievance system?.... 
4. Do you make it clear to union stewards 

O oo _ that they can’t by-pass foremen by taking 
complaints right to the executive level?.... 

5. Do you train foremen to know all the 

ins-and-outs of the union contract and to 

{1 O handle collective bargaining problems?.... 
6. Do you consult foremen prior to union 

O O _ contract negotiations?...........++++0++ 
© O - or maintenance problems?.............. 
{} O Plan, to check progress every six months? . 
through a book and technical magazine cir- 

© O _ culation system on technical subjects?.... 
10. Do you subscribe to any letters written 

O C _ especially for foremen?.,............... 


Gives’: ems raateP ies o:isicies 6.i:08-0 60:0:0% eis 
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East Coast States 
ONFUSION and uncertainty over 


a new wage-price-profit policy 
appear widespread in the thinking and 
planning of all business leaders 
throughout East Coast States. Nearly 
all agree that prices are too high. 

It is believed by most Eastern States 
economists that stabilization of the na- 
tion’s economy depends to a large ex- 
tent on action in the steel industry— 
because the price of steel is a large 
factor in the cost of so many manu- 
factured products; and because a steel 
settlement will serve as a model for all 
mass production industries. 

Influences at work to bring prices 
down: Consumer resistance. Price 
drops loom in copper, lead, scrap, pig 
iron, cotton, lumber, vegetable oils. 
Purchasing agents in many companies 
are confining their orders to known 
material needs, and there is a growing 
tendency to shorten period for making 
commitments—not more than five or 
six months ahead. Inventory policies 
are being revamped to prevent build- 
ing up large stocks of raw materials 
and components at inflated prices. 

New housing construction has taken 
a slump. Some industry leaders fear 
high prices will kill the market for 
small homes. But consensus is that 
prices of building materials have reach- 
ed their peak, are starting to slide. 
However, wages are high and in the 
three Eastern States of largest popu- 
lation, New York,+«New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, a recent survey discloses 
acute shortage of skilled craftsmen— 
especially brick masons, carpenters, 
plasterers—and frequently reported 
shortages of plumbers, electricians, 
lathers. 

Some economists assert that because 
of high building costs, builders are 
neglecting small home construction in 
favor of higher priced homes. Per- 
mits to build have shown a marked 
falling off each month since the first 


NATION REPORTS 








of the year. Fewer veterans are ap- 
plying for homes, mortgage companies 
are getting more strict and selective in 
granting building loans. 

—ARTHUR R. GRISWOLD. 


New England States 
Le oage New England woolen 


mills have curtailed output or 
have shut down completely in recent 
weeks. All the mills which have closed 
have been making “soft” woolen fab- 
rics. Woolens are reported to be a glut 
on the market after recent years of 
boom production. Worsted cloth mills, 
constituting about half the wool ap- 








parel cloth industry, are still feasting 
on the fatted calf of prosperity. 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates is not 
too much concerned at this time with 
the prospect of competition from natu- 
ral gas which may be brought into 
New England by Big and Little Inch 
pipelines. 

Employment in the Rhode Island 
jewelry industry is in the midst of a 
serious letdown. Some of the smaller 
companies, cut to skeleton forces, ap- 
pear to be headed for dissolution. 
Some 90% of the factories are said 
to have experienced the poorest Spring 
volume of business since 1941. 

More housewives in Connecticut are 
seeking jobs. They put on overalls to 
help win the War, are now going back 
to lathes and drill presses. Reason: 
continued high living costs. 

Diesel locomotives are at last begin- 
ning to appear on the rails of the Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad. Two three- 
unit Diesels have been placed in fast 





High Prices, Inventories 
Worry Business 


freight service between West Spring. 
field, Mass., and Selkirk, N. Y. The 
Boston & Albany will also have new 
Diesels on its New England States 
train, which runs from Boston to Al. 
bany and points West. 

Jordan Marsh Co. has announced 
plans for constructing a huge new 
store building on its present site in 
downtown Boston. On completion, in 
five to seven years, it will be of 14 
stories, cover an entire city block of 
more than 100,000 square feet. 

—Davip Mack. 


Southern States 
PO0ST-wer plans for industrial ex- 


pansion in the South on a big 
scale are already being realized in a 
dramatic fashion in the immediate At- 
lanta area. Two major plants in sub- 
urban communities, one a_ national 
manufacturer of envelopes, the other 
a fabrication plant, have already been 
completed. Scheduled for completion 
later this year are assembly plants of 
two of the nation’s largest manufac- 
turers of motor cars, as well as a ma- 
jor addition to the structure of a lead- 
ing mail order company. 

Definitely scheduled for this area, 
but delayed because of material and 
labor difficulties, are new plants of 
national chemical, paint and_ glass 
manufacturers. Meantime, construc- 
tion is booming to provide housing 
for the thousands of additional work- 
ers required to man these major in- 
dustrial operations. 

Development of another huge hydro- 
electric project to power expanding 
Southern industry has already begun 
on the Savannah river, above Augusta, 
Ga. Construction work on the Clark’s 
Hill dam has already started. Hun- 
dreds of men are at work on this proj- 
ect, which will be three times bigger 
than famed Norris dam in Tennessee. 

These major developments over- 
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Con Edison report 


to its electric, gas and 
steam customers ... 


DURING 1946... 

















We cut electric rates more than $9,000,000, 


the second largest rate cut in our history. This 
—our seventeenth reduction since 1929—fol- 
lowed a cut of over $6,000,000 in 1945. As a 
business-managed, tax-paying concern, we are 
proud of this record. 


We supplied 11.4% more electricity ana 5.47% 


more gas to residential users . . . adding about 
6,250 new gas heating customers, mostly in 
Queens, the Bronx and Westchester. 


We raised wages, our operating payroll increas- 
ing by more than $9,000,000 to a total of over 
$80,000,000 annually. Average weekly pay 
reached $55.68, as compared with $36.38 in 1937. 


We contributed $1,347,321 for our employees’ 
group insurance and medical care—about 44 
the total cost. We also paid: $1,710,511 to sick 
employees; $360,220 to the employees’ Sick 
Benefit Fund; and mailed $3,691,566 in pension 
checks. 2 


We found that 400 of our largest wartime in- 
dustrial customers were using 61% more elec- 
tricity than in 1939 . . . evidence of the healthy 
conversion in ‘“‘our town” from war to peace- 
time production. 


Our fuel bill was higher by $7,197,782 than in 
1945. To be on the safe side, we are now increas- 
ing fuel reserves in order to afford still greater 
protection to our customers in meeting future 
contingencies. 
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We set aside $69,664,981 for taxes—22- 
out of every dollar you paid us (not counting 
the City Sales Tax). $31,447,540 of this amount 
went to the City of New York, to help meet the 
costs of municipal operations. 


We met six fuel emergencies caused by strikes 
without interrupting service to any user. At one 
time our 800,000-ton coal stockpile shrank to 
86,000 tons. Thanks to our special equipment, 
we generated one-fourth of our power with oil 
during this period. 


We launched a five-year plan to spend $250,- 
000,000 in new construction and improvements 
to meet increasing demands for electricity, gas 
and steam now and in the years to come. This 
amount may be increased as the future develops. 
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ME gc 6s apes We oes $313,805,000 . . . 100% 
This was used: 
NS ase acih skim oid Ore +» 80,512,000 . . . 25.6% 
ee e-° 69,665,000 . . . 22.2% 
For fuel—coal and oil .......-. 54,344,000 . . . 17.3% 
For materials and outside services . . , 23,401,000... 7.5% 
For depreciation of plant and equipment 34,009,000 . . . 10.8% 
For interest on long term 
debt and othercosts ....... 15,671,000 . . . 5.0% 
For dividends—Pref d Stock— 
to 33,805 stockholders ...... 10,945,000... . 3.5% 
For dividends—C Stock— 
fo 121,392 stockholders ....,.. 18,362,000... . 5.9% 
For surplus—for investment in new. . . 
construction and other assets. . . . 6,896,000 .. . 2.2% 





FREE TO OUR CUSTOMERS! A copy of our 32-page Annual Report for 
1946, giving details of the year’s financial results and operations, will be sent 
free on request. Just drop a postal card to Con Edison, 4 Irving Place, New 
York 3, N. Y. 





INC. 
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shadow, but do not minimize, the con- 
tinued development of small enterprise 
in the Southern States. New metal 
working plants are opening up in 
smaller communities, additional freezer 
locker units are appearing in small 
towns and villages, and small textile 
plants are opening. 

The second annual Southern Ma- 
chinery and Metals Show in Atlanta 
this month focused national attention 
on the South’s metal working indus- 
tries, which are expanding continu- 
ously. Attention of the North and East 
to this phase of Southern progress is 
in marked contrast to pre-war attitudes 
of Northern producers of metals and 
machinery. —Marvin Cox. 


Midwest States 
— mostly in the Middle West, 


some 220,000 trailers are now 
in use in the U. S. At least 350,000 
persons are using these mobile units 
as homes because of the housing short- 
age. Trailers have also proved a boon 
to small business, have brought big 
changes in merchandising methods. 
One of the nation’s fastest growing en- 
terprises, the trailer industry is 10 
times as large as it was 10 years ago, 
and its full potentialities haven’t yet 
been explored. About 100,000 are ex- 
pected to be built this year. 

Builders have deluxe models costing 
$10,000, but average price is around 
$2,000 to $3,000. Fancier jobs come 
. equipped with showers, chemical sani- 
tary systems, plumbing, air-condition- 
ing units, even fireplaces. But even or- 
dinary models now include electric ice 
boxes, heaters, kitchen cabinets, pull- 
down beds, venetian blinds. 

. Another new business angle in the 
Midwest States has brought the air- 
plane into greater use in farming and 
land reclamation. The Ohio chapter of 
National Farm Fliers has around 200 
members now who are interested in 
using ships for many chores. Light 
plane manufacturers believe that as 
much as 70% of their future market 
may be in rural communities. Recla- 
mation and reforestation, particularly 
in great Midwest areas scarred by strip 
coal mining, has assumed major proe- 
portions. The Hanna Coal Co., one of 
. the nation’s largest producers, is sow- 
ing 800 acres in one experiment by 
plane. A Decatur, IIl., firm is flying 
600 pounds of seed a trip and charges 
by acreage covered, a system far 


cheaper and quicker than hand work. 
—Ora S. PFiuc. 


Western States 


IGGEST unfilled demand in the 

Rocky Mountain States is 
small manufacturing plants, ware- 
houses and general housing facilities 
to meet the very real decentralization 
program. Unprepared for the West- 
ward migration of fabricators and dis- 
tributors, local interests are not mov- 
ing ahead as fast as they might to fill 
these needs. High building costs are 
the main reason these Western States 
don’t cut themselves a bigger slice of 
the new business headed this way. 
U. S. Steel got a lower freight rate on 
Geneva-produced steel to the Pacific 
Coast. Some say this will reduce costs 
to steel fabricators thus served. Others 
are concerned over Big Steel’s growing 
monopolistic position in the West—are 
waiting with much interest to see what 
happens to Henry Kaiser and his Fon- 
tana steel plant. 

Henry Ford II is still shopping 
around for inland fabricators who can 
get the hang of making parts for him. 
Wool men are worried over the declin- 
ing status of domestic production. 
Sheep population is down nearly 50% 
of that five years ago. Farm and ranch 
sales continue at a brisk pace in most 
Mountain States. Buyers continue to 
be, in growing numbers, individuals 
and interests from outside the region, 
a condition indicating a rekindled rev- 
erence for land. 

Redistribution of the nation’s popu- 
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lation is suggested by the number of © 
national chain operators seeking and 
buying retail outlets in the small cities 
and towns of the region for the first 
time. 

In general, the adjustment to ab. 
normal business conditions is being 
made by regional business men and 
producers with a minimum of irrita- 
tion, and with the suspicion that con- 
ditions are going to be unpredictable 
for a long time. —EuceENeE Cervi, 


Pacific States 


sang d industrial problem on the 
West Coast is wage levels. A low 
wage area in the early 40s, California 
is now higher than elsewhere. Agricul- 
tural wages, always high here, approxi- 
mate double the national average. Re- 
sult: worker migration continues at 
steady level; some industrial expan- 
sionists are hesitating. 

In Los Angeles area, however, where 
industrial population is twice that of 
last pre-war year, CPA now has $225 
million worth of unapproved industrial 
building on file, nearly double that of 
any other region. California’s iron, 
steel and allied industries, whose an- 
nual payrolls jumped from $172 mil- 
lion in 1940 to $483 million in 1946, 
have added 626 new plants in past 24 
months. 

Chief worry of producers concerns 
labor demands as related to costs,. 
prices and inventories. West Coast 
wholesalers in 17 lines show a 76% 
increase in stock inventories over last 
year. While real estate loans are only 
slightly up, business loans the past 
year showed a record-breaking increase 
due to growing inventories. Business 
is asking: How soon will increasing 
prices exceed the ability of these high 
wage earners to buy? 

In the Pacific Northwest population 
growth, increased industrial activity 
and post-war resumption of large- 
scale aluminum production are fast 
overtaking the power capacity of Bon- 
neville and Grand Coulee dams, which 
were considered white elephants five 
years ago. 

Relief from acute coke shortage 
threatening operations of 70 Pacific 
Coast foundries is seen in the transfer 
of idle Daingerfield, Tex., plant to pri- 
vate operators. Plan to reduce “smog” 
in Los Angeles atmosphere calls for 
use of ingots instead of scrap by non- 
ferrous foundries.—CHARLEs F, BERRY. 


FORBES 
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The year 1946 witnessed 
a vigorous and sustained 
growth in almost every phase 
of the Company’s activities. 


Expenditures for enlarging and 
improving our facilities were ap- 
proximately double those of 1945 
and, despite shortages of essential 
material and equipment, more 
miles of line were built and more 
new customers connected than in 
any other year. 

ages and other operating ex- 
mses increased substantially, 
bot these increased costs were 
more than offset by larger gross 
revenues, lower Federal income 
taxes and reduced fixed charges. 
Net earnings were higher than 
during any of the war years. 


Sales 


Sales of electricity totaled 7,521,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, slightly 
exceeding those of the preceding 
year, and were within one-half of 
one per cent of the wartime peak 
established in 1944. 

Sales of gas reached a new peak 
of 143,627,000,000 cubic feet, a 
gain of 6% over 1945. 


Customers 


At the close of the year, electric 
service was being supplied to 1,- 
062,723 customers, gas service to 
813,276 customers, and water and 
steam service to 15,677 customers, 
a total of 1,891,676 for all de- 
partments. 


Revenues 


Gross revenues from all branches 
of operations, including miscel- 
laneous income, increased $7,- 
692,000, or 4.8%, to a record 
total of $168,281,000. Approxi- 
mately 70% of our gross revenues 
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were derived from sales of elec- 
tricity, 29% from sales ofgas,and 
the balance from minor activities. 


Rates 

The gain in gross operating reve- 
nues was achieved despite reduc- 
tions in both electric and gas 
rates placed in effect early in the 
yearestimated tosave our custom- 
ers almost $7,000,000 annually, 
of which about $5,200,000 was 
applicable to 1946 operations. 

n sharp contrast to increased 
prices of almost all other com- 
modities and services, the Com- 
pany’s rates for domestic and 
commercial service, both gas and 
electric, are materially lower than 
before the war. 


Earnings 

Earnings for the 6,261,274 shares 
of outstanding common stock 
were $2.72 per share compared 
with $2.16 per share in 1945. 
Dividerids were continued at the 
rate of $2.00 per share per annum 
which has been paid during the 
past ten years. 


Population 


Latest estimates place the popu- 
lation of the forty-six California 
counties in which the Company 
operates at 4,600,000, a gain of 
1,300,000 or 40% over the 1940 
census figures. The Company’s 
business has more than kept pace 
with this expanding population. 
This is res by the fact 
that, compared with 1940, sales 
of electricity to our customers in 
1946 increased 61%, and sales of 
gas 86%. 


Stock Ownership 


Stockholders numbered 138,919 
at the close of the year, or 5,277 
more than at the close of 1945. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


245 MARKET STREET*SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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A copy of our 1946 Annual Report to Stockholders may be obtained on application to €. J. Beckett, Treasurer 


Highlights of the Forty-first Annual Report 


Average holdings were 87 shares. 
Almost 83,000 shareholders, or 
about three-fifths of the total, live 
in California. 


Construction Program 
The extensive construction pro- 
= on which the Companyem- 

arked following the end of the 
war was pressed forward with 
the utmost vigor and is now pro- 
ceeding at a record pace. 

More than $44,000,000 was 
spent on this program in 1946, 
and it is estimated that in the five 
years from 1947 to 1951 inclusive, 
additional expenditures for im- 
proving and enlarging the Com- 

any's facilities will exceed 

300,000,000. 

Approximately one million 
horsepower of capacity, or more 
than 40% of present installed ca- 
pacity, will be added to the Com- 
pany's electric — lants 
in this five year period. Substan- 
tial additions will also be made 
to other service facilities. 


General 


Events of recent years have shown 
clearly the interdependent nature 
of our highly industrialized soci- 
copdthalcivedoctieetentionond 
employment are to continue, one 
sector of our economy must not 
profit at the expense of another. 
A fair and harmonious balancing 
of theinterests of all groupsisnec- 
essary. In keeping with this be- 
lief, it is the Company’s policy to 
charge the lowest possible rates 
consistent with good service to 
the public, fair remuneration to 
employees, and a reasonable re- 
turn to those who supply the 
capital used in the business. 


PRESIDENT 
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.. . In Food Brokerage 


By THE EDITORS 





New developments in the food industry are providing bright 


profit-making prospects for food brokers. Chief require- 
ments: A flair for selling, a $5,000 to $10,000 investment 





F you have a flair for selling, or 
are interested in a business ren- 
dering service, food brokerage 

provides excellent opportunities. En- 
tailing little risk, it offers the possi- 
bility of ‘satisfactory, long-term profits 
to those who wish to start in a small 
way, with a minimum investment. 

The entire food industry operates 

‘on a mass production, mass distribu- 
. tion, mass selling basis. With the ex- 
ception of a dozen or so very large 
enterprises, the bulk of all foods are 
produced and handled by thousands 
of small packers and distributors. The 
broker is the link between the proces- 
sor and the quantity buyer, and is es- 
sential to the food industry. He usual- 
ly covers a definite geographical area 
and is an asset to the processor be- 
cause he is the kingpin in “pooling” 
shipments into the area. By develop- 
ing a following in his territory and 
through proper scheduling of his op- 
erations, he is able to do a car or 
truckload business to some convenient 
center where ultimate distribution to 
buyers is made. 


BROKERS NEEDED NOW 


The broker also works for the best 
interests of those whom he represents, 
both in buying and selling. His big 
advantage to the prdcessor is that he 
simplifies distribution problems so that 
the processor does not have to main- 
tain a far-flung sales organization. For 
the buyer, the broker gives protection 
on quality and price. 

The time is now ripe to get into 
this interesting business, because of 
the outlook for the food industry in 
general. New developments in food 
processing and packing—prepacking, 
dehydration, frozen foods—are rapid- 
ly increasing distribution of foods 


that, until recently, were seasonally 
and geographically limited. Many 
hundreds of new packers grew up dur- 
ing the war, and many more have 
gone into the frozen food business. 
All of these have merchandise to offer 
and many will need the help of brokers 
to get it to points of sale, as they can- 
not afford to maintain national sales 
organizations. 


A COMMISSION BUSINESS 


A broker works on a strictly com- 
mission basis. This makes him at- 
tractive to the processor because pay- 
ment is made only for goods sold. The 
buyer pays only the packer’s price and 
the broker collects a commission of 
from two to five per cent from the 
processor. He requires no equipment, 
no large office staff, nor does he make 
any investment in inventory. While 
many experienced brokers sometimes 
buy outright and hold for a price rise, 
this is not done generally, because of 
the risks involved. 

A potential broker should himself 
be able to sell or have someone in his 
organization who can do this all-im- 
portant job. His knowledge of foods, 
while important, is not as necessary 
as his knowledge of selling and his 
ability to get the representation of 
quality processors. 

The investment required for the 
start of a food brokerage business will 
run from $5,000 to $10,000, depend- 
ing on the circumstances of the in- 
vestor. An office and a person to 
handle correspondence and answer the 
telephone are essentials. The top fig- 
ure quoted will permit the hiring of a 
competent salesman on a salary plus 
commission basis. 

Buying clients of a broker include: 
(1) all wholesale food buyers who 


merchandise for resale to retail out. 
lets; (2) institutional buyers such as 
hospitals, school systems, steamships, 
hotels, restaurants, etc.; (3) chain store 
groups who do mass buying; (4) large 
and chain bakeries; and (5) food pre- 
servers who buy raw materials such as 
berries and fruits from packers who 
specialize in these items. 

Some brokers specialize in selling 
to the institutional groups and in turn 
represent packers or processors who 
operate in this particular field. Com- 
ing into prominence is the broker 
specializing in frozen foods. 

The broker does not handle small 
shipments as such. In almost every 
case he handles large shipments, with 
some minimum as to quantity, since 
he operates on a small margin with re- 
spect to commissions. In order to 
make large shipments from the proces- 
sor the broker pools orders from his 
buyers so that a carload is made up 
to a central delivery point where the 
buyer accepts the merchandise or 
whatever portion of the car or truck- 
load he has sordered. 





.) 

While the broker may assist the 
processor in working out the method 
of payment by the buyer, this func- 
tion is the prerogative of the proces- 
sor. In the frozen food industry, for 
example, the majority of packers re- 
quire advance contracts for merchan- 
dise and payment on presentation of 
sight drafts attached to shipping docu- 
ments. The broker, as a rule, handles 
neither processor nor buyer money. 
Payments are between the buyer and 
seller exclusively. 

Prepackaging and quick frozen 
foods (See Forses, January 1, 1947) 
undoubtedly offer newcomers in food 
brokerage their best prospects. 

The site for a food brokerage busi- 
ness can be almost anywhere, but the 


most lucrative ones are those in or ad- . 


jacent to large industrial sections. 


FORBES 
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BLOCK MAKER 

Claimed to be failure-proof, even in 
the hands of the most inexperienced 
operator, a newly developed concrete 
blockmaker features finger-tip ease of 
operation. It makes standard size 
blocks—producing one every two min- 
utes—at an average cost of 6¢ per 
block. A product of the Charles Schott 
Machine Co., many attachments are 
also available for a variety of special 


forms. 
LONG-LIVED VALVE 


A leak-proof radiator valve, with a 
lifetime guarantee against stem leak- 
age, is the Trane Co.’s newest develop- 
ment. Embodying an unusual engi- 
neering principle, this valve is reported 
to be suitable not only for steam, but 
for hot water service as well. 


ALL-AROUND TOOL 


A simple, easy and inexpensive 
method of clamping, splicing, tying, 
mending and banding is offered by the 
Clamp-Master Kit. Suitable for farms, 
shops, garages, homes and industry, 
it’s an assembly unit consisting of four 
parts that will apply any size clamp. 
Suggested uses: Hose clamping for 
high or low pressures, general main- 
tenance work on tools, machinery, 
farm implements, electrical equipment, 
etc, and on such repairs as splits or 
breaks in pipes, posts, ladder rails, 
shovel handles, etc. 


HAND CLEANER 


An innovation in hand cleaning is 
Tudor Chemical’s “Quickee,” a water- 
less cleaner. Said to contain no grit 
or harsh alkali, it’s as soft as cleans- 
ing cream, can remove paint, grease, 
gtime or garden stains. Packaged in a 
handy tube, you just rub a little on 
and presto!—dirt comes off on paper 
towel or waste. 


IN THE BAG 


A new protective bottle carrier is 
U, S. Rubber’s latest contribution to 
industrial safety. Lightweight, shock- 
proof, it’s designed to carry bottles 
containing acids, caustics, dyes, stains, 
inks and other liquids. Features: A 
locking device on the drawstrings, a 
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firm disk base, sponge rubber shock- 
proof pad on the bottom and tubular 
sponge rubber side padding. The outer 
bag, made of heavy duck, is impreg- 
nated on both sides with chemical- 
resistant synthetic rubber. It’s available 
in one-gallon and five-pint sizes. 


PLYWOOD PLUS 


An advanced panel material, having 
the inherent strength of plywood, with 
a superior, completely smooth surface 
as a base for the finest of finishes, is 
expected to become available to ma- 
terial-hungry homebuilders within a 
few months. Possible uses: On interior 
and exterior walls, construction of 
commercial refrigerators, counter tops 
and fine cabinets. The trick is done by 
means of an extra layer formed from 
pulverized wood fiber, impregnated 
with resin and compressed under heat 
and pressure. 


"“GADABOUT" 


Now on the market, a newly- 
designed four-wheel mechanic’s scooter 
enables you to rest while you work. 
Strong, durable, it can be used in a 
variety of jobs around the garage, 
shop or plant. A product of the H. D. 
Campbell Co., it’s called the “Handy 
Andy Scooter.” 


TEXTILE TRICKS 


Monsanto Chemical has come up 
with a stain-repellent chemical that can 
be applied to wool, cotton, rayon, 
aralac, nylon, acetate and mixtures of 
these fibers, Said to be the first dur- 
able, wash-fast water repellent which 
can be applied to all fibers, it makes 
fabric resistant to spotting from water 
soluble substances, yet enables it to re- 
tain its original strength and beauty 
after treatment. . . . Cluett Peabody is 
offering permanent stabilization of vis- 
cose rayons through its “Sanforset” 
method. Now such a label on a dress, 
slip, pajamas, or men’s shirts will mean 
the article can go into the washtub and 
come out the same size as when it went 
in. ... Another competitor in the yarn 
field is Union Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
ical’s Vinyon N, claimed to be fire- 
resistant, virtually shrink-proof, and 
completely unaffected by mildew. 





BRIEF 
BUSINESS 
BOOKLETS 


“THE ART OF BEING A BOSS” 


by HOWARD STEPHENSON 


Every page of this 32-page booklet is rich is 
pointers for department heads, supervisors 
junior executives-to use in increasing their 
to lead others, to handle disputes, to build 
work, to increase production, to add to their 
stature and that of their company. 

This booklet brings you: 1. Four rules to 
every day in developing your ‘executive abi 3 
2. Correct attitude on taking over a new position; 
3. Five tips for the first few w on the new 
job; 4. How to secure and use group opinions ef 
workers; 5. How to judge disputes and announce 
decisions; 6. How to build a winning 


fay GEE 


sonnel. Sample copy 25¢. 


“SELLING'S POST-WAR JOB" 


by DON MITCHELL 


You know there’s a big post-war market fer 
your products—but how are you going to get 
your share? : u 

Don Mitchell, Pres. Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, tells how in this quick-reading 32-page 
pamphlet. 

is study tells: 1. How best to ap the 

battle for post-war sales; 2. Steps to a full under- 
standing of market potentials; 3. How to 
indisputable market facts in advance; 4. Effective 
sales training methods; 5. Relations of the sales 
department to top management. 

ales managers will find meat on ry page 
on how to prepare for the coming competition for 
sales and how to sell their management on pro 
viding the sales tools they need right now! 


Sample copy 25e. 
"SELF HELPS" ' 


by B. C. FORBES 
This handy, self-cover, pocket booklet supplies 
your employees with just the tonic they need 
right now to “get going” on post-war Projects. 
Every line will inspire them to “give” their best. 
Chapents: OU :. ... AMBITION: w=. « 
COURAGE .. . INITIATIVE .. . PER- 
SONALITY ... HONESTY ... HEALTH 
... ENTHUSIASM ... SUCCESS. 
Distribution with profit by thousands of com- 
panies to supervisory personnel and sa 
needed a lift. Sample copy 25¢e. 


“OPPORTUNITIES FOR LIMITED 
CAPITAL" 


Jobs . . . careers . . . small business openings 
in 39 varied fields from Amusement Concessions 
to Weather Forecasting. : 

Separate chapters on opportunities in ‘ 
logical Testing Bureau,” “Fur Farming,” “ 


tity Service,” “Foreign Trade,” “1 os 
“Telephone Table d’hote,” ‘Tourist’s ee 
“Game Production,” “Radio Registry,” etc. 


Rich in suggestions for those interested in > 
ing in business for themselves. Sample copy 25e. 


Order Below AT THESE BULK PRICES: 


1 to 10 Coples, 25¢ each 51 te 100 Copies, 21¢ each 
11 te 50 Copies, 23¢ each 101 to 250 Copies, 18¢ ensh 
251 or more Copies, 15¢ each 


8. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. &! 


Please send me engtes of your “Brief Basizess 
Booklets” as checked: 

Quantity 

“Art of Being a Boss” 25¢ 
“Selling’s Post War Job” Se 
metoes “Self Helps,” by B. C. Forbes 2Se 
ae “Opportunities for Limited Capitel”  28¢ 


Buclosed is remittance of $......ccccesseeeees 
on NYC orders, add 2% for Sales Tax 


see eee 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 


Behind the Labor scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
rIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—aND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“WORKERS' POLL” 

From Tacoma Labor 
(AFL): 

A recent cross section vote of the 
250,000 members of the United Auto 
Workers, AFL, turned up some inter- 
esting results on what the average 
union member thinks about the possi- 
bilities of boom or bust economy. 

“What will it be—boom or bust?” 
the questionnaire asked. The member- 
ship was rather closely divided in its 
opinion. Fifty-nine per cent said 
“boom.” Forty-one per cent said 
“bust.” Of those foreseeing boom days 
ahead, 21% thought it would last for 
two years, 20% for five years and 
5% saw a long-term prosperity of 10 
years to look forward to. Of those 
who thought a bust period was inevi- 
table, 33% believed it would be upon 
us in a year and 16% saw it holding 
off for two years. 

Fifty-six per cent of the union mem- 
bers questioned wanted guaranteed 
regular employment, leaving out the 


Advocate 


wage issue, more than anything else. 
Fourteen per cent voted for a share in 
the company’s annual earnings, and 
another 14% thought that the most 
important advantage to them were ade- 
quate pensions at retirement. Ten per 
cent wanted a shorter work week. 
Bonuses for commendable production 
came in last with 6% of the first-place 
votes. 

The workers thought that the best 
way to combat inflation was by (1) 
intensified buyers’ strikes (2) high ex- 
cess profit taxes (3) restoration of 
price controls (4) more production 
and (5) competition—in the order 
named. 


“JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES” 


From the New Jersey Labor Herald 
(AFL): 

It is difficult to fathom the reason- 
ing of those in control of America’s 
building trades unions, who are “fid- 
dling while Rome burns” in permitting 
jurisdictional disputes to hold up con- 
struction at this particular time. Fail- 
ure to cope with this ridiculous situa- 
tion by the unions themselves is sim- 
ply tempting labor’s foes at Washing- 
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ton and in the state legislatures, tod 
the job for them, by law. , 

There is absolutely no valid excyy 
for much-needed home building cq. 
struction to be held up, at this cruci 
period, by squabbles between craft, 
which punish both the innocent pub 
lic and the fair employer who hire 
union help exclusively. Unless th 
building trades clean their own hou, 
—and, in a hurry—they’ll have only 
themselves to blame if the legislatiy 
process is invoked to meet this nui. 
sance. 


“COLLECTIVE BARGAINING" 


From the Oregon Teamster (AFL): 

A lot of union members have the 
mistaken notion that drafting and ne 
gotiating a labor agreement is simple. 

The negotiating of labor agreement 
is getting to be a highly skilled pro 
fession, for the unions and for th 
employers as well. 

When union representatives sit down 
to negotiate with employers, they meet 
the employers’ attorney who is an ex 
pert on labor law and contracts. They 
meet the statistician who is well sup 
plied with statistics to prove that the 
union is asking for more than anyone 
else gets anywhere. They meet the ac- 
countant who has figures to prove that 
the employer and his industry are in 
the red and can’t afford any increases 
in labor cost. They meet the efficiency 
expert who has charts to show that 
production is not up to standard. And, 
most interesting of all, they meet the 
personnel director who knows all about 
the boys on the jobs, and can tel 
them about the driver who is killing 
time on his deliveries, and about the 
fellow on the route who plays the pit- 
ball machine instead of serving his 
customers, and about that little game 
in the back of the warehouse, and 
about those stops along the way for 
refreshment, and .all the other things 
that can be used to make it appear 
that the employers are not getting 4 
day’s work for a day’s pay now, evel 
though we all know that those thing 
don’t apply to the vast majority of 
our members, but only to a very few 


‘who will eventually be weeded out. 


Collective Bargaining Has Grown 
Up. It is serious business, for it sf 
fects the livelihood and welfare of al 
union members and their families. 
This is a man’s game and our union 
representatives must represent men and 
not boys. — 


FORBES 
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Key to Direction of 


Movement Indicators 
Continued improvement for two or 
more consecutive periods (i.e. one 
month or longer) 


Continued decline for two or more 





consecutive periods (i.e. one month - 


or longer) 





No significant change from imme- 
diately preceding periods. 














Cities Showing 
Greatest Gain 


10 Best % Increase Over 
Cities Previous Year 


Sioux Falls, $.D. .. 22%, 
Montgomery, Ala... 21%, 
Butte, Mont.*..... 20%, 
Boise, Idaho*..... . 19%, 
Phoenix, Ariz.*.... 19%, 
Amarillo, Tex...... 17% 


Birmingham, Ala... 17%, 
Duluth, Minn...... 17%, 


Sacramento, Calif... 17% 
| Charlotte, N. C.... 17%, 
*Also listed last period. 
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of Business Conditions 







How Set Up 


Eighty-nine economic areas are represented on the map. These areas have 
been selected on the basis of economic unity. Consideration was given to 
trading areas, labor markets, highway and railway systems, which may affect 
trading regions, and to natural barriers to commerce. Each area thus represents 
a region in which business conditions are basically dependent upon the same 
factors, and in which each business is closely affected by developments in other 


businesses. ' 


For each of the regions a separate index is calculated each period, based 
on those elements which are important in that region. Obviously, many of the 
things which make for good business in one area are not significant in another. 
The indices have been tailored to the region, with each area having a somewhat 


different basis of measurement. 





Highlights 


THERE IS more movement in our map 
this time than in last issue’s, with an 
increased number of areas advancing, 
also more declining. Twelve areas 
have advanced, 28 declined. 

There are also some substantial 
changes in the direction of the move- 
ment in several sections. The net, 
country-wide position is about the 
same, however. 

“A tendency toward equalization 
exists: areas which have been rela- 
tively high are moving down; others 


are advancing or are holding steady. 

Thus the range between the best and 
poorest areas is narrowing, with the 
average level probably a little below 
that obtaining during the early part 
of this year. But essentially we are 
still on a plateau. 

Note the general downward move- 
ment in the Northeast and in the New 
England area, which in recent periods 
had been fairly steady. 

Note also the increased stability ex- 
isting in the Southeast. 
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UeCStLON: How can I maintain maximum production in all 








our scattered plants? 
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Every pin an immediate and 
convenient source of supply for 
quality lubricants and fuels. 





WSWEY? One Sales Agreement—and more than 2500 Texaco 
Supply Points to serve all your plants, wherever located! | 

















TEXACO OFFERS YOU through its nation-wide —_ uniform quality products and the cooperation and 
network of Wholesale Supply Points: services of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 





| GREATER ECONOMY through centralized pur- FOR QUICK ACTION telephone the nearest of 
chasing control and One Sales Agreement. Texaco’s more than 2500 Wholesale Supply Points 


or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
INCREASED OUTPUT and reduced costs—through Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





: The Texas Company 
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Increased Production Basic Need 


IN ORDER for the current maladjustment in price- 
wage-cost relationships to be remedied without 
widespread worker-employer financial loss there 
will have to be significant gains recorded in the 
productivity of men-machinery-management. 

We have been witnessing an increase in vol- 
ume productivity in recent months, due to the fact 
that productive capacity is being more fully 
utilized. The gain is attributable in part to a 
greater flow of raw materials, absence of major 
strikes. Successful settlement of current wage 
disputes in major industries will do much to main- 
tain and even boost such output. 

However, the rate of individual productivity, 
as measured per man-hour, is a subject of con- 
troversy. Reports on the progress of such in- 
dividual output are spotty. Any increase in this 
respect will have to be gained through improved 
techniques, advanced machinery, better organiza- 
tion of the manufacturing process. Progress is 
being made on all counts, with management de- 
voting intensive efforts to solve this problem. 
Whatever gains are made, however, depend upon 
worker co-operation. There’s no doubt that tech- 
nically the problem can and will be licked, but 
there’s uncertainty as to what reception such ac- 
tion will receive from the unions. Any advance 
along these lines could easily be stymied by labor’s 
reluctance to go along with management innova- 
tions. That’s why you'll see more and more time 
and attention devoted to getting the most out 
of the man in the plant through better labor rela- 
tions techniques. 


° 


LONGER WORK WEEK 


Apparently, whatever gains in output per man- 
hour that have been achieved in the immediate 
post-war period are attributable to volume produc- 
tivity, as distinguished from individual productive 
gains. As we reach full employment of both men 
and equipment, the burning question to be re- 
solved is that of gaining greater output per man 
per man-hour. If this does not bring results, a 
longer work week may become necessary. The 
importance of production in our economic life 
has recently been emphasized by elder statesman 
Bernard Baruch, who said in part: “The more we 
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produce, the less will be the cost of living; the 
more things we can buy, the easier will be the 
building up of our reserves—physical, financial 
and spiritual, too, for we shall be free of worry, 
the absence of which is a sense of security.” 

His calling for a 44-hour week, with no strikes 
or layoffs, should be weighed in view of national 
and international needs. It must be remembered 
that we have not only our own shortages to make 
up, but political expediency in foreign affairs will 
soon call upon us to help overcome world-wide 
shortages. Developments in the next several weeks 
should soon clarify the picture, again emphasize 
the need for production and more production, as 
foreign orders are pyramided upon domestic or- 
ders for the goods of American industry. 


PRICE OUTLOOK 


A basic factor contributing to the upward price 
movement has been the short supply of many 
goods in relationship to demand. Dropping of 
controls, while improving the overall balance be- 
tween supply-demand, has not been accompanied 
by a price structure comparable in balance to that 
experienced in pre-war years. As was to be ex- 
pected, wide variations in price change were prev- 
alent. The most rapid, largest increases were those 
in products where pricing is on a day-to-day basis, 
such as farm products, foods. 

Another factor in forcing up prices has been the 
need to build up inventories, which has been re- 
flected in the relatively low flow of finished prod- 
ucts in relation to total production. While output 
is not yet in balance, nor have all new facilities 
been put into production, a steadily rising flow of 
finished goods is now evident. And as goods be- 
come available in greater quantities, production 
becomes more efficient and orderly, distribution 
improves, more normal price relationships can be 
expected to develop. We cannot hope for a pre- 
war price level, but we can look for a more equit- 
able price structure. A society marked by high 
employment, high levels of production, and with 
an abundance of money in circulation, will sup- 
port the price structure that will evolve through 
the normal course of market competition. 


—E.LMeER M. SHANKLAND. 








STOCK TRADING 
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The Major Trend Of the Stock Market 


HE most important thing to know 

about the Stock Market is the 

direction of the Major Trend of 
stock prices. 

Everything else, from the point of 
view of capital appreciation, is of sub- 
ordinate importance. 

The Major Trend is the net result of 
the conflicting downward and upward 
pressures exerted by many different 
forces: Economic, Financial, Govern- 
mental, Technical, Psychological, etc. 
It is a broad movement, almost glacier- 
like in its imperturbability and slow- 
ness. 

We need the perspective of a certain 
distance to see it clearly. Too close a 
concern with the daily movements can 
be confusing. 


WATCH THE MAJOR TREND 


The Major Trend is like a flowing 
river of prices, with counter and cross 
currents shifting within it, and occa- 
sional eddies and whirlpools, all of 
which constitute its internal deviations. 
Intermediate fluctuations lasting for 
several weeks or months obscure it, 
and Minor fluctuations of several days’ 
duration frequently confuse it. 

But over longer spans of time, there 
is a discernible trend within which 
these Intermediate and Minor move- 
ments merely constitute internal oscil- 
lations. 

This Major Trend does not change 
with the frequency that the tenor of 
financial commentary might lead one 
to believe. Single dramatic forces hit 
the front pages and the market regu- 
larly, and drive prices hard from time 
to time, making many people assume 
that a new trend has been. initiated. 
Since the long-term trends are the re- 
sultant of all the relevant forces, these 




















Joserx MInvELt, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 
Stock Exchange firm 
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By JOSEPH MINDELL 


single causes have only temporary 
effect. 

Once a Major Trend is established, 
it keeps moving until more powerful 
forces stop and reverse it. Journalistic 
comment on the stock market usually 
tries to explain each day’s price move- 
ment in terms of each day’s news. 
Thus, there is little systematic com- 
mentary in the newspapers about the 
real determinants of the Major Trend. 

Even more serious periodical com- 
mentary frequently relates develop- 
ments in the business cycle to develop- 
ments in the Stock Market cycle in a 
conventional way that is familiar but 
not really confirmed by history. Al- 
though the two cycles generally move 
parallel, there are frequent and im- 
portant periods when they do not, par- 
ticularly at times of cyclical reversal. 

Thus, most commentary is usually 
rationalizing and justifying the short- 
term movements of the Stock Market. 
But these movements cannot go far or 
long against the dominating influences 
of the Major Trend, and an under- 
standing of the Major Trend can enable 
us to view these shorter movements for 
what they really are. 


WHEN TREND IS IGNORED 


A frequent source of grief in the 
Stock Market occurs as follows: 

A “trader” operates within a Major 
uptrend. Whatever he buys shows a 
profit—because the Major Trend is up- 
ward. However, he attributes his suc- 
cess to his particular mode of timing 
and selection of securities, rather than 
to the direction of the Major Trend. 
If his trading procedure is really good, 
he will be safe; but if it is not, he may 
suffer a rude awakening. 

If, for example, he buys whatever 
Mr. Jones tells him to because Mr. 
Jones’ uncle is a banker, or because 
XYZ stock shows greater earnings than 
























last year, or because ABC stock 
to a new high, and these trades show 
him a profit, he may decide that he 
has discovered a usable technique for 
beating the market. 

Then there comes a time when the 
Major Trend turns down, and if his 4 
trading procedure and knowledge 
don’t apprise him of this, he continues _ 
to listen to Mr. Jones, to buy ABC@ 
stock at new highs, and XYZ stock on 
increased earnings—only now the 
stocks go down instead of up. It was 
only a coincidence that his trading pro- 
cedures produced profits. 

The dominating power of the Major 
Trend is invisible to the casual, unin- | 
formed stock market participant. And 
he may make the mistake of attributing 
his temporary success to some inade- 
quate method of trading. 


TIMING IMPORTANT 


What the trader must do primarily 
is to follow the Major Trend. 

If he knows the direction of the 

Major Trend and follows it, he may 
buy the wrong stock, he may buy it 
before a minor decline—and yet the _ 
ultimate influence of the Major Trend 
usually produces profits for him. 
_ The highest-grade stock, if bought 
at a major market top, will produce a 
loss. The lowest-grade stock, if bought 
at a major market bottom, will pro- 
duce a profit. 

This isn’t to encourage disregard of 
the individual merits of the securities 
you buy, but to show the importance 
of the Major Trend. 

Security selection will improve re- 
sults within the framework of the 
Major Trend; but it must always be 
remembered that most individual se- 
curity price movements are more close- 
ly correlated with the Major Trend 
than with the trend of their own earn- 
ings, dividends, etc. 

Also, the market evaluation of earn- 
ings, new developments, expansion 
programs, etc., depends upon the di- 
rection of the Major Trend. 

Market appreciation is our primary 
goal. 

Putting capital to work at a good 
buying level will prove much more 
profitable than regular dividends from 
a poorly-timed purchase. 

* 

The next article in this series of 
articles on trading in the stock mar- 
ket will be titled: “What Is the Dow 
Theory?” 
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‘Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
gted business men. The best of these on 

ters of wide interest are listed in this 
qvery-issue service to Forses readers, Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
iscriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N, Y. 






































303. AN INTERNATIONAL Securitres Mar- 
get: Authoritative, informative booklet 
issued by the New York Curb Exchange de- 
sribing its activities and giving the back- 
ground of its world-wide financial operations. 
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or 
n- 304. Remember DecemBer llTH: One of 
d . the nation’s leading rubber manufacturers, 
making a plea for a sound rubber policy, 
1g _ gives some interesting background data on 
e- this vital commodity, offers some pertinent 
suggestions to safeguard our interests. 
305. Keep It Dry: Describes a brand- 
new system of dehumidification developed 
y to solve the moisture problems faced by 


laboratories, processors, packagers, ware- 
puses and industrial plants where dry air 
e _ is essential. 


y 306. Asout Lasor—Is Everrone Betnc 
it PracticaL?: Straight-from-the-shoulder talk 
e by a labor relations expert on the misconcep- 
dé tions and lack of realism abounding in labor- 


management relations, with some practical 
suggestions to remedy this situation. 


it 
307. CHALLENGE TO MANACEMENT AND 
a Caprrat: This stimulating discussion, by a 
it keen observer of the economic scene, lists 
Y= Bthe forces making for a strong nation, the 
counter-forces working for its destruction. 
f 308. Youncstown Orrers Inpustry Op- 
. ~ portunity: A colorful, readable, interpreta- 
tion of the basic economic factors which at- 
e tract and support local industry in this 
progressive city. Chock-full of facts. 
- 309. A Loap on TueEtr Minos: This inter- 
e esting brochure reviews some current truck- 
e ing problems, tells what to expect in new 
: truck designs, touches upon the future of 
é trucking operations. 
j 310. How to Repuce tHe Cost or Dis- 
| TRIBUTION: With distribution costs present- 


wing every sales executive with a challenge 
"and an opportunity, this timely, factual pro- 
. _ §tam is designed to help lick your problem. 


1 31. A Century or Pusuic Service: Fas- 
cinating history and pictorial review of the 
gas industry in the city of Charleston, S. C. 


 — 


Highlights of the industry’s development are 
presented, as well as many interesting side- 
lights on this progressive Southern city. 


312. Prototype FoR AMERICAN ENTER- 


the re-establishment of a free gold market as 
essential to stabilization, shows how the 
economy will benefit from such a step. 








PRISE: Inspiring address by a leader in the 
public utility field giving the lessons to be 
learned from the life, work and inventions 
of Thomas A. Edison. 


313. A Free Goto Market: An outstand- 
ing industrialist, holding that all conditions 
for dangerous inflation are present, proposes 
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DISTRIBUTOR WANTED 


Over 13 States around Denver by Mfr. 


built-in furniture, portable bars, 


desks, specialties. Major Opportunity 
for Responsible Firm. P. O. Box #1082, 
Denver, !, Colorado. / 
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TIMING Stock Market 
Transactions. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE with ex- 
planatory booklet “F ore- 
casting by Formula” 
Clip Ad, send to Department E-8 


HARRY B. EDWARDS 
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YOU CAN AVOID, or PROFIT BY 
SERIOUS MARKET DECLINES 


... if you care to take the trouble to continuously 
measure the comparative strength of Buying and 
Selling. 





This organization makes a daily computation of the 
actual Dollar-value Gains recorded by stocks showing 
the effects of being bought, and the Dollar-value Losses 
given up by stocks showing the effects of being sold. 





This factual information is un-opinionated. It eliminates wishful think- 
ing. We supply it to an increasing number of experienced investors with 
the objective of helping them avoid capital-shrinking market declines and 
participate in worthwhile market advances. 





This information does not make possible infallible market judgment. 
It does not eliminate all losses. BUT, it provides hedge-free, positive 
information for men who desire a specific program basis of keeping their 
market funds employed reasonably well in tune with the trend in force. 





If you care to determine whether or not you can use this 
work to beneficially supplement your own market judg- 
ment, we shall be pleased to send you— 





(a) Current Weekly Reports, which pro- 
vide the factual measurements of the 
comparative strength of Buying and 
Selling in the present market —in 
terms of actual Dollar-value of Gains 
and Losses. 


3-color Graphs of Buying and Sell- 
ing, showing the factual evidence 
available before the serious market 
declines of 1937, 1940 and 1946. 


(e) 


(b) 


(c) A 3-color 1947 Graph of Buying and 
Selling, showing the evidence avail- 
able before the recent market break 
—and the comparative strength of 
these two basic forces in this market 
right now. 


(f) 


(d) A specific statement of -our interpre- 
tation of the probable market trend 


Send me your current report F69, and the 
| enclose $1 to cover costs. 








for the period ahead—based on the 
factual information provided by our 
analysis and Graph. 


A List of Selected Stocks—based on 
our study of the Gain and Loss 
Indexes of 450 stocks we analyze. 
The objective of this analysis is to 
help eliminate sluggish issues and to 
employ funds in stocks which the 
facts indicate should out-perform 
“the market” materially on the next 
move. 


A Book, “Trend Appreciation Profits” 
—which clearly explains the prin- 
ciples of the factual analysis we 
provide and outlines a specific pro- 
gram basis of employing market 
funds in tune with market trends. 


To receive all foregoing information, use coupon (send $1.00 to cover costs). 


book, "Trend-Appreciatien Profits." 
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MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY 
INVESTMENT SURVEY 
2 East Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 








ADVERTISEMENT 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Auther of “America Tomorrow’’ sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: “The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New 
York Investment Consultant, has stopped 
his newspaper comments that were pub- 
lished nationally and found so profitable 
to investors. He now writes only a 
confidential weekly letter to his own 
private clients. 

Success during many years has proved 
his theories correct. He found that to 
buy with the good buying and sell with 
the good selling is about all one needs 
to know. That’s how he called the 1946 


top. 

Teystene now has clients in cash 
waiting to buy a selected list he thinks 
the surest fortune-building bargains of 
this century. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for one each week 
during seven of these critical weeks, 
go to hundreds of clients from coast to 
coast, to traders who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for special situations and 
to investors who pay a large annual fee 
for portfolio supervision. 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of success in Wall 
Street. When you send check ($5.00 for 
seven weeks or $25.00 for one year) be 
sure to ask for AMERICA TOMORROW 
and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. Address: W. H. 
Roystone, Forest Hills 10, Long Island, 
*N. Y. (Instituted 1931) New York con- 
sultation $25. 









GET CAUGHT IN 
STOCK MARKET AGAIN? 


If you did, investigate DOW THEORY 
FORECASTS at once! This weekly market 
Service (which correstly anticipated the 
"46 crash T days in advance) recommended 
selling all during the recent February- 
March highs! Send $1 for current sample 
letter and investment brochure. FM-5-1 


DOW THEORY 
FORECASTS 


LE ROY B. EVANS, DIRECTOR 


CHICAGO ADDRESS: 20 WEST JACKSON 
ZONE 4 








Your dividend notice in ForBes 
directs nationwide attention of 


influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 





STOCK ANALYSIS 


Stocks Selling for Less Than 
Net Working Capital 


N every kind of market can be 

found a considerable number of 

stocks selling well below their net 
asset vulue. Naturally, the number is 
largest in bear markets, and shrinks in 
bull markets. Since the latest market 
reversal the list of such stocks has 
again been expanding, but declining 
market prices were not the sole reason. 
The fact that many corporations in 
recent years have succeeded in mark- 
edly strengthening their working capi- 
tal positions has tended to swell the 
list. 

There is scarcely any doubt that 
common stocks selling well below 













By E. A. KRAUSS 


will reveal other attractive features 
besides their liquid asset position; eg,, 
satisfactory current earnings and/or 
good earnings prospects, and prefer. 
ably also satisfactory average earning 
power in the past. Above all, he will 
avoid stocks of companies that have 
been losing, or show signs of losing, 
their current assets at a rapid rate. 
Moreover, investment in such “bar. 
gain issues” should be undertaken with 
some regard to general market condi- 
tions. Commitments work out best 
when prices are neither too high nor 
too low. Purchases will generally not 
work out well when the market as a 











Stocks Selling for Less Than Working Capital 


Date Latest Book App 

















Balance Value Quick A A Recent 1946 Net 1946 Yield 

Sheet per Share per Share Price per Share Div. % 
Am. Laundry Machy. 12/31/46 $43.31 $34.00 30% $1.84 $2.00 8.7 
Babcock & Wilcox.. 12/31/46 62.31 46.25 40 2.94 1.75 44 
Bendix Aviation .... 9/30/45 39.24 34.00 31% 0.37 2.00 6.4 
Cin. Milling Mach... 12/31/46 41.75 31.10 2544 2.32 1.40 56 
Columbia Pictures .. 6/30/46 29.26 22.17 19% 5.22 1.00* 5.0 
Douglas Aircraft ... 11/30/46 123.46 88.35 69 3.63 750 108 
Endicott Johnson} . 11/30/46 52.71 39.98 32 257% 160** 50 
General Cigar ...... 12/31/46 43.85 38.31 . 28% 2.76 1.75 62 
Hercules Motors .... 12/31/46 30.41 18.60 18% #$£=41.27 0.70 38 
Lima Locomotive ... 12/31/46 85.58 59.20 50% 10.71 3.00 6.0 
Mack Trucks ....... 12/31/46 74.98 50.20 48 d 1.48 2.00 42 
Oliver Corp. ....... 10/31/46 40.79 25.10 21 2.04 0.50 24 
Sperry Corp. ....... 12/31/46 20.84 18.05 19% 3.65 1.50 75 
United Aircraft Corp. 12/31/46 33.86 30.50 19% 1.79 1.00 5.2 
White Motor ....... 12/31/46 46.29 24.80 4 2.87 1.25* 5.2 

(*) Plus stock. (+) Adjusted for 2/1 split. (**) Indicated rate on split stock. 


(d) Deficit. 





their net asset value, and where there 
is no danger of asset dissipation, repre- 
sent on the whole a class of under- 
valued securities. Their attraction lies 
in the fact that net liquid assets are 
acquired at a discount, and nothing is 
paid for fixed assets such as plants, etc. 
Still, they are not necessarily bargains. 
Discrimination is necessary in the 
choice of such stocks. A careful in- 
vestor will be partial only to those that 
E. A. Krauss, one of Forsss’ regular Finan- 


cial Editors, is a well-known economist and 
market analyst. 





whole appears much higher than it™ 
should be. Large asset backing is no 

protection against market declines. 

Conversely, when stocks are very 

cheap (as at the bottom of bear mar- 

kets), it would appear preferable to 

buy undervalued leading issues. 

It is a widely held theory that liqui- 
dating value alone is of slight impor: © 
tance because the typical company has 
no intention of liquidating. This is true 
enough, just as is the thought that a 
stock that sells for less than the com- 
pany’s net asset value may be an in- 








 yitation to buy a bargain or a warning 
to sell the stock because the company 
is not doing well. Obviously, assets 
* glone are not enough. It takes earning 
power and confidence in the future to 
make such a stock a true bargain. On 
the other hand, good profit prospects 
plus a low price would appear to make 
an attractive combination. 

Stocks with such characteristics in- 
dubitably are worth more than they 
are selling for, and there is a reason- 
ably good chance—under normal mar- 










7 ket conditions—that this greater worth 
in will sooner or later reflect itself in the 
Be market price. Also, at their low price, 
ning these stocks actually offer a high de- 


wil gree of safety. 
het A list of stocks selling for less than 
net working capital finds aircraft 


New Market for Rice Hulls 


BIG new market for a “crop” that 
was formerly wasted has been 
opened by simultaneous developments 
in Texas and Louisiana, the two 
largest rice-growing states, of procese- 
es for making insulation material from 
the hulls thrown away by rice mills. 
According to the Louisiana report, rice 
hull insulant has all the properties of 
cork or rock wool, with the extra ad- 
vantage of being rat-and insect-repel- 
lant. The hulls are also rendered 
flame-proof by a simple process. 
The Ricement Manufacturing Co., 
El Campo, Tex., has already begun to 
market a rice hull “brick” which has 


the necessary structural strength to be 
used for building, plus effective heat, 
cold and vermin insulation. 

Looking much like an ordinary con- 
crete block, the brick has stood up 
under a pressure of more than 1,000 
pounds per square inch. Yet it’s so 
pliant that a nail may be driven 
through it—without materially harm- 
ing it. Moreover, it can be cut with 
an ordinary hacksaw, using less effort 
than is needed to slice through hard 
metal. Its component parts are hulls, 
cement and rice hull ash, the percent- 
age varying with the purpose for which 
the finished block is intended. 
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Nise manufacturing shares liberally repre- 
“ sented. This is because aircraft com- 
with panies have put on a good deal of 
sndi- financial fat during the war years, but 
hest many now face uncertain earnings 
sal prospects. Another group are the ma- 
ia chine tool companies, largely for the 
—o same reason. There are exceptions, of 
course, in both categories. Some are 
— doing quite well earningswise even if 
record wartime profits are a thing of 
the past. What places many of these 
eld stocks in the category under discussion 
‘ is general investment disfavor of an 
4 entire industry group, the fear of 
4 marked asset shrinkage in the wake of 
vs sharp deterioration of earnings. 
r SOME SUITABLE FOR INVESTMENT 
8 Sometimes it is a rather persistent 
7 condition for a stock to sell below net 
4 current asset value; usually they belong 
5 to highly cyclical industries. In some 
c instances it is due to retrogression of 
a company’s position in its field of 
ock. activity, more often because of unim- 
pressive earnings prospects generally. 
a But we also find, in today’s broad- 
ened list of stocks selling below net 
. it current asset value, a number of equi- 
no ties that appear well worth investor 
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rery 
nar- 
: to 
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consideration. Apart from their dis- 
count from net asset value, they are 
doing well earningswise or, where 
deficits were incurred last year due to 
special conditions, are showing signs 
of strong earnings recovery. A number 
of such stocks are listed in the table. 

Of those listed, the writer likes best 
Babcock & Wilcox, Bendix Aviation, 
General Cigar, Lima Locomotive, 
Oliver Corp., Sperry Corp. and White 


Motor. 
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INCOME STOCKS © 


6% Average Yield—1946 Dividends-at April 3 Closing 


® Act now to get this new Standard & Poor’s Selected List— 
for better-than-average Dividends—made up of issues selling 
in the neighborhood of, or below, 20. 


Appreciation prospects in the next rise for this Selected List 
are excellent, too. For example, these stocks rose 297.1% from 
1942 lows to 1946 highs. During the same period the Standard 
& Poor's Daily Industrial Index rose only 100%. 

Our Analytical and Statistical Staff has fine-combed the entire 
Low-Priced Stock field to uncover this Special Group of 11 
Selected Income Issues. On the basis of experience and thor- 
oughly tested market studies, we present this group as a guide 
to above-average return. 

*] si: Mail $1 with this ad and your name and address for this important 










study - list of 11 Low-Priced smenane Stocks. At no added cost, we 
will send you the next three issues of Poor’s Investment Advisory 
Service, a leading guide for thousands of successfu) investors. 


Offer open to new readers only. 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 








4449-172 











3% 
CURRENT DIVIDEND RATE 


Savings Shares .. . Investment Shares 


Insured By 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. 
$5.00 to $5,000.00 Lump Sum 
Or Installment Payments. 


ALICE SAVINGS 2 LOAN ASSOCIATION 


P.O. Box 60 : : - ALICE, TEXAS 























Men of Achievement 


' (Continued from page 18) 


he would be employing 10,000 people 
within a few years. This was consider- 
ed high optimism—but during the late 
war employment totals topped 50,000. 
It is now above 14,000. And he ex- 
pects employment to build up increas- 
ingly as both commercial and military 
aviation progress. 

The Martin achievements in World 
War II have been so widely publicized 
that they need scant mention here. The 
B-26 Marauders, the PBM Mariner 
flying boats, and the 140;000-pound 
Mars, the world’s largest seaplane, are 
known everywhere. Martin had a per- 
sonal hand in creating them all. 
Though the Middle River plant is now 
too vast for its builder to supervise all 
phases personally, he has a detailed 
knowledge of what is going on there 
which his employees consider uncanny. 


ALWAYS A LEADER 


The former kite-builder and exhibi- 
tion flyer who built and successfully 
demonstrated the first bomber, the first 
pursuit plane, the first armored plane, 
and the first leak-proof fuel tank, 
among many other aviation “firsts,” 
has changed but little in the years he 
has made aviation history. He has 
grayed, but has added little weight to 
his six-foot frame. 

A bachelor who neither drinks nor 

' smokes, he is essentially a shy and re- 
served man whose lifelong interest has 
been to produce greater and better air- 
planes and establish a great business. 

When he talks about aviation he has 
a kind of quiet eloquence that would 
calm the fears of the most rabidly 
groundminded. i 

Aside from aviation, Martin’s prin- 
cipal interests are duck hunting (he is 
a crack shot, vice-president of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Seaboard Region of Ducks 
Unlimited, president of the League of 
Maryland Sportsmen, ‘and one of the 
country’s leading conservationists) 
and amateur sports. He is the founder 
and board chairman of the All-Ameri- 
can Amateur Baseball Association, 
which he launched to cleanse that 
sport of professionalism. 

At Middle River, his employees may 
take part in nearly 100 sports, and 
most of them do, 

_ | The Martin basketball and baseball 

teams are consistent winners, and Mar- 

Ain_himself rarely lets anything short 


of war interfere with his attending 
their games. All this makes for good 
labor relations, which are generally 
satisfactory at Middle River. Working 
conditions and wages satisfy Martin, 
his employees and the unions. 

His peacetime program includes a 
$3,500,000 plant near Painesville, 
Ohio, to manufacture vinyl type resins, 
plastics raw materials. Such develop- 
ments as a light-weight flooring and 
panelling material called “honey- 
comb,” and Mareng flexible fuel tanks 
for aircraft—both of which are now li- 
censed to other manufacturers—and 
an increasing line of new products 
will keep thousands of engineers and 
production workers busy under Glenn 
Martin’s banner. 

Aviation, however, will continue to 
be Martin’s consuming interest. He 
hopes its further advancements will 
be for a world at peace. His company 
entered 1947 with a $194,000,000 
backlog, which includes 350 of the 
twin-engined 2-0-2 and 3-0-3 airliners 
for domestic and foreign airlines and 
air cargo carriers. 

After studying the helicopter field 
for several years, the Martin Co. re- 
cently announced establishment of a 
special division to carry on intensive 
research and experimentation in this 
field through the purchase of the as- 
sets and patents of Rotawings, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Said Mr. Martin: 
“We believe the Martin Co. can make 
its greatest contribution to this phase 
of aviation by concentrating, for the 
present, on development of more ef- 
ficent rotor hubs, rotor blades, control 





“| want to turn my corpora- 
tion into.ca one-man. business!" 










systems and power plant transmission — 
drives.” 

Martin sees “a tremendous world 
trade by air.” | 

In this connection he is very positive 
about the vital necessity for improve. 
ment of terminal facilities. “We al- 
ready are designing jet transports for 
introduction five years from now when 
cruising speeds of 500 miles an hour 
probably will be standard,” he says, 
“Air terminals and landing aids must 
be improved at a pace which will 
match the airplane’s progress. We lose 
the benefits of the superior speed and 
safety of new transports if terminals , 
capable of handling them are not ready 
in time, 

“There must be a_ co-ordinating 

/ 

agency in the Government which sees 
to it that all phases of aviation—air- 
craft, airports, terminals, airways and 
landing aids—accomplish steady and 
comparable progress.” 














URGES TAX REVISION 
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Martin also believes that revision 
and simplifiation of taxation appli- 
cable to airline operation is urgently 
needed. Speaking before the Aviation 
Sub-Committee of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, he stated: “As matters now stand, 
gas tax payments by the airlines do 
not find their way into any program 
of research and development for safer 
flying or the installation of aids to air 
navigation. And yet some States al- 
ready are levying taxes of as much as 
7¢ a gallon on aviation gasoline, not 
a cent of which finds its way into the 
safety program.” 

On the question of passenger safety, 
Martin points out succinctly that 
“while our scheduled domestic airlines 
had the best air safety record in their 
history in 1946, we have the best in- 
centive in the world for seeking every 
means possible to improve that record 
—despite the progress which has been 
made, American lives still are lost in 
air accidents.” He adds: “There is one 
point which in all fairness should be 
recognized, namely, that it has taken 
the scheduled airlines less than 20 
years to develop a standard of pas- 
senger safety which the railroads did 
not attain in three times as many dec- 
ades,” 
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Next Issue: Herbert E. Smith, 
president, U. S. Rubber Co. 
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(Continued from page 20) 


¥ enable the residents to obtain a clearer 
jdea of the helpful, constructive role 
played by the company for the devel- 
opment of the locality and of the na 
tion. 









ur In time, if this vastly difficult, vast- 
ys, ly many-sided process of modifying 
ist economic illiteracy makes satisfactory 





ill progress; one logical and incalculably 
se yaluable fruit will be that voters will 
nd send to Congress a larger number of 
als men of higher caliber, a larger num- 
dy ber of men possessing economic un- 
derstanding, a larger number of men 
ng : fitted to originate and pass upon legis- 
eS lative measures calculated to increase 
ir- our prosperity and our standards of 
nd living. 
nd That must be the cardinal aim, not 


only of those directly charged with the 
duty of cultivating better public rela- 
tions, but of every right-minded citi- 
zen in every walk of life. 


on 
» Asa postscript, may I prophecy that 
nee among the most momentous problems 
on _ which will confront industry hereafter 
o is that of a guaranteed annual wage? 
4, No effort should be left undone to 
do evolve progress towards this end—and 
ho to convince the public that industry is 
- _ conscientiously, painstakingly, vigilant- 
sir ly groping towards the very best work- 
al- able solution of a problem that is not, 
- »at this stage of our economy, suscep- 
- tible of perfect solution. Unless indus- 
he try inspires public faith in their sin- 
cerity of purpose, their zeal to achieve 
ty, everything possible, then, as sure as 
wh sunrise, we will once again be afilicted 
-" by roughshod, unsound, disruptive ac- 
air tion—legislation—by selfish, vote-seek- 
n: ying politicians. . 
ry Let industry take the lead now. 
rd a * 
en : 
in Mm. Congratulations 
7" James J. Russell, elected president of 
mn Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., C. Don- 
0 ald Dallas, elected chairman of the 





board, will continue as chief executive 
5 officer. 

Robert W. Atkins, elected president 
of Hat Corporation of America. 

John D. Goodloe, elected chairman 
_ of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
tation. 


William T. Faricy, elected president 
MAY 1, 1947 
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THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Summary of Annual Report 1946 
TO ALL SECURITY HOLDERS: 


In 1946 the operating revenues of the Company were $304,984,716, or $56,388,502 
less than in 1945. rating expenses were $275,212,290, or $21,449,257 less than 
in 1945; however, inc = in the 1945 figures was $18,571,715 representing balance 
of cost of war emergenc¥ facilities unamortized when the wT! age 4 period was 
terminated by Presidential Proclamation, September 29, 1945, which distorts 
the comparison. Taxes in 1946 show a net credit of 529, a decrease of 

412,784. This is due entirely to a tax carry-back credit of $20,148,000 claimed 

y the Company under the provisions of the law which permits the carrying 
back of the 1946 operating loss and recomputation of income and excess profits 
taxes of prior years. 


The revenues, expenses and net earnings for 1946 were: 




















REVENUES: 
Year Compared 
1946 With 1945 
From sammpentation of freight, passengers, mail, 
OE Seas ee Se. eae $304,984,716 D $56,388,502 
From other sources—interest, dividends, rents; etc... 6,393,098 D 397,790 
TS Donal av cboultguviaw rahe Dodds *dmecscccend $311,377,814 D $56,786,292 
EXPENSES: 
Payrolis, fuel, material, O€6......6scccecocdbecccccces $275,212,290 D $21,449,257 
EE Sin didled chleb dhdeéanedeslecdccchescdeceamb sess Cr. 338,529 BD 20,412,784 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents................ 4,599,152 D 3,385,823 
$279,472,913 D $45,247.864 
All other—interest on debt, rents, etc............... 37343972 D 197,956 
MET ab lasts cones yeerunsvandenss$ i} th40epunehe $306,816,885 D $45,445,820 
ee. Py ee th a ee Te $ 4,560,929 D $11,340,472 





As a result of legislation, known as the “Crosser Bill,” enacted by the 79th 
Congress, payroll taxes, are considerably increased, effective January 1, 1947, 
and it is estimated that this increase will add to the Company’s costs more than 
$4,000,000 annually. 


The iricrease in costs of the Company by reason of higher wages, added pay- 
roll taxes and higher advanced prices of fuel and material, compared with 
January 1, 1946, is estimated at $44,000,000 annually. To partially offset the 
additional costs, the railroads in April, 1946, made application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for an increase in freight rates averaging about 19%, 
to be effective on short notice and in advance of hearing and final disposition 
of the petition. This was not granted, but permission was given to restore, 
effective July 1, 1946, the emergency freight rates and other charges authorized 
March 2, 1942, which had been under suspension since July 1, 1944, with certain 
modest additions. 


This interim increase approximated only 7%. Following further hearings, 
the Commission authorized a permanent increase in freight rates and charges, 
effective January 1, 1947, estimated to add about 17.7% to the freight revenues 
of the Company in 1947. 


Over the last 15 years, the rate of return of the Company has averaged only 
3.62%. In 1946, even with the tax carry-back credit of $20,148,000 included, the 
rate of return was only 2.85%; excluding the tax carry-back credit, the figure 
would be less than 1%. Money invested in other public utilities and general 
lines of business has been earning about 214 times as much as that invested in 
railroads. Railroads need rates which will permit them to earn a return of not 
less than 6%. Such ‘fair return will sustain railroad credit and attract the 
investments of the public in railroad securities which are nec to modern- 
ize facilities and provide better service all in the best interests of patrons, 
employees and investors alike. 


The President and Directors acknowledge with appreciation the continued 
loyalty and assistance of stockholders, patrons, Governmental agencies, officers 


and employees. 





R. B. White, President 





of American Association of Railroads. 


Jack Frye, former president of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
elected chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Aniline and Film Corp. 


William K. Wallbridge, elected presi- 
dent of Lamont, Corliss & Co., dis- 
tributors for a number of manufac- 
turers, 

R. S. Poister, vice-president of Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America, elected a 
director. 

J. Fred Schoellkopf 4th, elected a 
director of Marine Midland Corp. 








“FORBES” EPICRAMS 


This inspiring collection of B. C. 
FORBES’ epigrams is so thorough- 
ly compiled and indexed that you 
can find at a glance one or more 
epigrams on practically every form 
of human aspiration, impulse, emo- 
tion, motive and action. 


Order a copy today. Send only $2_to: 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 







































DID LAST WEEK 
SURPRISE YOU? 


Clients of STOCK TREND 
SERVICE were warned in March 
to look for market weakness until 
mid-April, were advised well in 
advance to cover their shorts and 
buy into certain Special Situations 
on April 16! Correct timing is 
the most difficult of investment 
problems. STOCK TREND 
SERVICE’S twice-a-week Bul- 
letins offer unique help. 
Airlines and Oils 

These two groups merit at this 
time special study by every in- 
vestor. Their position and outlook 
are much different marketwise 
from other industries. Specific 
recommendations for profit in in- 
dividual airline and oil stocks are 


contained in current Bulletins. 

Demand for our 2,000-word r. on 
the airline group, published April 8, 
was so great that we have made a 
second yoy 4 similar study of 
the oil eparation and 
will be included “with th the April 22 and 
29 Bulletins. 


Special Get-Acquainted Offer 


If you have not previously accepted 

one our Special — adore, you 

come 0 he above reports, and 

for April iM 25, 29 (in 

pe tne ue ee and May 2, om 
SN aE BH. 0 00 hikivbbb se cde $2 

Regular a Subscription Rates 


nn.) — oz); cm a0 


Information on personalised account 
management on request. 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 
Div. F-51 Springfield 3, Mass. 

















STOCKS 


Experts Favor 


for Next Advance 


5, seme UNITED OPINION 
report, newly prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 


Common stock buying advices 
of more than fifteen advisory 
services have been reviewed in 
the preparation of this valuable 
report— obtainable from no 
other source. 


‘ 
A copy of this exclusive report 
will be sent without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-94 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Fr Boston 16, Mass 


FORBES—America’s Fast- 
est-Growing Business Ex- 
ecutive Publication 


























MARKET OUTLOOK 


Inflation Marches On! 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


40 
\ September 


INFLATION marches on! High cost of 
living has reached stage where official 
Washington is worrying over political 
implications. 

In absence of drastic action to cur- 
tail Federal spending, attempts to 
“talk” prices down will fail. Such 
attempts are like “commanding” money 
to have more value. 

Importance of labor situation as a 
stock market factor is emphasized by 
recent developments. Telephone strike 
and threatened strikes of Steel, Auto- 
mobile and Financial workers created 
atmosphere of uncertainty in Wall 
Street, driving Railroad stock average 
to new low for period since 1944. 

Industrials, however, not only held 
rigidly above their critical reaction 
low of last Fall, but responded vigor- 
ously on upside following news of 
agreement on steel wages. 

Techrically, stock market’s position 
has bees greatly improved by April’s 
test c underlying solidity. Prolonged 
base, now of 7 months’ duration, ap- 
pears to be in preparation for resump- 
tion of post-war bull market, rather 
than a shelf to be followed by sub- 
stantial downswing. 

In dropping 14 points from late 
March top, Dow Industrial average 
conformed closely to its previous con- 
figuration. Since last September there 
have been nine swings, each about 13 
to 15 points. A tenth repetition would 


October November December January 


40 
'February Marck 


April 
carry back to 180 in Dow, duplicating 
last rally top. 

At recent lows, stocks as a group 
had lost about 43% of entire 1942-46 


bull market gain. Aircrafts lost most ¥ 


(94%), while Shipbuilding issues were 
next (70%). Railroads were heavy 
losers (63%). 

Among industries demonstrating 
best staying qualities were Oil, Utility, 
Paper and Shipping, which retained 
two-thirds or more of bull market 
advance. 

In middle area, with performance 
about same as average, were such in- 
dustries as Copper, Rail Equipment, 
Retail Trade, Mail Order, Rubber, 
Farm Machinery, Building Materials 
and Chemicals. 

For long-term commitments now 
Aircrafts seem particularly cheap. 
Most leading issues are available at 
prices sharply below net working capi- 
tal value alone, ignoring fixed assets. 

In Oil group, these have performed 
favorably in recent markets: Standard 
Oil, N. J., Mission Corp., Texas Gulf 
Producing. 

Steels appear to be facing a long 
period of high-rate operations, good 
profits and liberal dividends. Favorites: 
Republic Steel, American Rolling Mil 
National Steel, U. S. Steel. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers® 


on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
FORBE 
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1946, headed “Reconstruction 


__ ££. [’ this column for September 15, 
Boom Delayed,” I compared the 


210] outlook with the situation in 1920, 
@ mentioning the necessity for lower 
prices of goods before a real recon- 


struction boom could get under way. 
190 In the October 1, 1946, issue I stated 
- that the industrial averages might “de- 

cline to around 15% under the Sep- 





" tember 10 lows.” That would mean a 
198 price of about 135-140. 
At that time I expressed the opin- 
a ion that prices of grains, cotton, etc., 
were far too high and, in time, would 
decline considerably. Shortly after- 
” ward a severe decline occurred, with 
the Cotton Exchange closing for a 
br day or two. Later, when prices of 
— butter, poultry, meats, etc., declined, 
‘ing along with price reductions by mer- 
chandising stores, it seemed that we 
oup were on the way toward arresting 
46 the price and wage rise, and bringing 
ost ¥ about a normal price relationship. It 
ere appeared that further wage increases 
avy would be averted. 
ing LIKELY LEADERS OF NEXT ADVANCE 
ity, Then, the Government stepped into 
ned the grain markets, along with foreign 
ket governments to whom we lent (gave) 
the money, and prices of grains sky- 
nce rocketed. This resulted in higher 


in-¥ie@ prices for bread, pork, etc., and fur- 


nt, ther agitation for wage increases. The 
yer, net result was to create more buyers’ 
als strikes, and delay the necessary read- 


justment. But the chances are that in- 
ow dustrial averages will reach approxi- 
mately the levels indicated, before the 
next bull market. However, one should 
note that at the beginning of a declin- 
ing stock market, the averages decline 
less than many individual stocks (they 
declined 25% last Fall) ; whereas in- 
dividual stocks drop much more; for 
instance, Allied Stores dropped from 
63 to 30. But in the last part of a 
declining market, the averages decline 
the most, with many individual stocks 
in process of slow accumulation. 
There would seem little chance of 
much appreciation for some time. Cur- 
rent wage increases will be at the ex- 
pense of stockholders. I would careful- 
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Be Prepared for Opportunities 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ly waich; from here on, the stocks 
which do not make new lows in case 
the averages do so. They are likely 
leaders for the next advance. 

For readers who need income, the 
best stocks to accumulate gradually are 
the oils, utilities, coppers, finance com- 
panies and motor accessories. The oil 
industry has a fine outlook; gasoline 
prices are low, and provide no cause 
for public complaint; and these stocks 
should not decline very much. Good 
yields are provided by some low-priced 
oils, such as Pure Oil, Tidewater As- 
sociated, Socony-Vacuum, Sinclair, as 
well as higher-priced issues such as 
Continental and Texas Company. A 
good yield is also provided by Public 
Service Corp. of New Jersey and Com- 
mercial Credit. Previous articles con- 
tained comment upon all these stocks. 


KEEP IN STEP WITH MARKET 


Recently there has been a wide di- 
vergence in the views of various invest- 
ment advisory services; some are quite 
bearish; some are bullish. But, no 
matter what one thinks, the action of 
the market itself is paramount. It 
never pays to buck the market. One 
must continually adjust his views to 
new developments, and keep in step 
with what the market is apparently 
saying. 

The history of previous post-war 
periods is generally the same, such as 
the period following the Napoleonic 
wars, the Civil War, the first World 
War. Following the end of the war, 
there was.a period of good business, 
followed by readjustment, and then the 
real reconstruction boom. It seems to 
me that the present situation is identi- 
cal. After the readjustment is com- 
pleted, there should be a long period 
of prosperity, and a great opportunity 
to make money in the stock market. 
To prepare for this opportunity, the 
accumulation of reserves in cash or 
government bonds is advisable, as 
mentioned here in recent months. That 
another bull market in stocks will 
come again, one can be sure. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S.E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 




















5 THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET 
INSTRUCTION 


(Not an advisory service) 


teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judging the proba- 
ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 


Offers you a definite, compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Send me particulars of your Course of 
Instruction. 
Name 


it 
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CYCLOTRON SQUARE-ROOT 


ADVISORY SERVICE 


WRITE DEPT. F for FREE “1947 OUTLOOK” 

and FREE “CURRENT BULLETIN”, if « NEW 

INQUIRER: OLD INQUIRERS SEND $1.00. 
CYCLOTRON TRADING SERVICES 

1412 AMSTERDAM RD., COVINGTON 55, KENTUCKY 














Dividend- 
Notice 


BURLINGTON 


MILLS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation 
has declared the following regular and extra 
dividends: 


4% CUMULATIVE + pa STOCK 
$1 per shore 


3Y%u% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
8742 cents per share 





3%% CONVERTIBLE 
PREFERRED STOCK 
87 Ye cents per share 
COMMON STOCK ($1 par value) 
(41st Consecutive Dividend) 
25 cents per share, 


COMMON STOCK (extre dividend) 
25 cents per share 


Each dividend is payable June 2, 1947, to 
Stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness May 2, 1947. 


STEPHEN 1. UPSON, Secretory 





INVESTORS League 






i 


NON-PROFIT 
MEMBERSHIp 
NON - PARTISay 





B. C. FORBES, PRESIDENT 





B, A. 4! VICE-PRES, AND GEN, COUNSEL, 











¥ DIVIDEND NOTICES YY 


DEBENTURE: The regular og wd 
dividend of $2.00 share on the De 

benture Stock will be paid May 1, 1947, 
to stockholders of pond April 21, 1947. 


“A” COMMON and VOTING COM- 
MON:A quarterly dividend of 20 cents 
per share on the “ 


mmon and Vot- 


ing Common Stocks will be paid May 
15, 1947, to stockholders of record 
April 21, 1947. 


A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
Framingham, Mass. 

















NOMA 


Electric Corporation 
55 W. 13th St. New York 11, N.Y. 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of Twenty- 
five cents (25¢) a share on the 
Capital Stock of this Corpora- 
tion, payable May 15, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business April 30, 1947. 


HENRI SADACCA 
President 















April 15, 1947 ‘ 















Stockholder-Management Relations 
All-Day Open Forum ‘ 


RESERVATION of the free en- 

terprise system — the American 
Way of Life—depends a great deal 
upon the ability of Management, 
Stockholders, Government, Labor all 
working together harmoniously for 
“the greattst good of the greatest num- 
ber.” 

The League has sponsored several 
Forums with that thought in mind— 
making it possible for leading execu- 
tives in industry and finance, govern- 
ment officials, rank-and-file stockhold- 
ers and others to express their views 
for frank discussion and debate. Un- 
less savers, small investors, are con- 
vinced that they will receive from man- 
agement, from government, treatment 
commensurate with that accorded la- 
bor, farmers and other strongly or- 
ganized groups, they will stop supply- 
ing the capital necessary to make and 
keep jobs for American workers. 


WRONG ATTITUDE 


While some progress has been made 
by corporations headed by enlightened, 
farseeing executives, too many still 
take this attitude, expressed by the 
vice-president of a leading corporation, 
when asked to take part in the League’s 
latest Forum on Management-Stock- 
holder Relations: Although express- 
ing the feeling that “the open forum 
you propose is unquestionably a con- 
structive program and one likely to 
result in ultimate benefit to manage- 
ment-stockholder relations,” he adds 
that “as a fundamental matter, the 
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The United Corporation 


$3 Cumulative Preference Stock 

The Board of Directors of The 
United Corporation has declared a 
dividend of 75c per share, accrued 
at April 1, 1947 upon the ‘outstand- 























ing $3 Cumulative Preference Stock, 
payable May 5, 1947 to the holders 
of record at the close of business 
April 28, 1947. 


THOMAS H. STACY, 





























AB 16, 1947 Secretary. 
ilmington, Delaware 





















Company has al- 
ways believed that management’s re- 
lationship with stockholders depended 
on management's efficiency in oper- 
ating the business at a profit,” and 
would “prefer not to take an active 
part in your open forum.” 

The All-Day Forum on Management- 
Stockholder Relations will be held on 
May 22nd, at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 

Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 


—— 


American Federation of Labor, will 
speak on the question: “Are Corporate 
Managements Selling Out Stockholders 
To Labor Unions?” 

Management representatives, includ. 
ing A. C, Minton, secretary of Stand. 
ard Oil of N. J., and Harold S. Sut. 
ton, treasurer of Consolidated Edison 
of N. Y., will discuss what manage. 
ment problems properly can be placed 
before stockholders and what technique 
should be used to bring stockholders 
and management closer together. 

Weston Smith, vice-president of the 
Financial World, which makes an an- 
nual award for the best annual report, 
will outline the progress made by cor- 
porations in this field, and will pre 
sent a large exhibit of modernized 
annual reports. 

B. C. Forbes, League President, and 
B. A. Javits, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Counsel, will take up the cudgels 
on behalf of the small investor. 

Other participants will include Nor- 
man Stabler, Financial Editor of the% 
N. Y. Herald Tribune; John Haskell, 
vice-president of the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change; a representative of the Securi- © 
ties & Exchange Commission, as well - 
as rank-and-file investors. 


The Forum will be divided into 
three sessions: Morning—“Manage 
ment Stockholder Problems;” Lunch 
—“Labor and the Stockholder;” After- 
noon — “Stockholder Representation.” 
The Stock Exchange will show a 15- _ 
minute moving picture, _ entitled 
“Money At Work,” in the afternoon. 
Time will be allotted for questions and 
discusssion following each session. 


SEND FOR TICKETS 


Price of ticket for all sessions, m- | 
cluding lunch, $5. Tables for 10 avail- 
able at luncheon. Morning and after- 
noon sessions, without lunch, $2. 

You are invited to attend. 

Address: Investors League, Inc., 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
for tickets or further information. 
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Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bacne & Co.: Mead Corp.—tThe large 
yield afforded by the dividend rate, as well 
as the good prospects of maintaining cur- 
rent earning power, gives this stock con- 
siderable attraction. . . .Worthington Pump 
now has the largest unfilled order back- 
log in peace-time history. Earnings this 
year may exceed the $10.60 a common share 
of the year-earlier. . . .General Bronze has 
entered a new field, the mass production 
of aluminum windows, expected to dwarf 
past business of architectural metalwork; 
indications point to profits of at least $3.50 
a share in 1947. 


Bocarpus, Frost & BaNnninc: Begin to 
look for buying opportunities, but patience 
is just as necessary and as profitable now 
as in the past, and we would not try to 
guess bottom of market. It would not be 
surprising were the market to make new 
post-war lows in months ahead. 


Dosss & Co.: Stock market has been con- 
fronted with a situation analogous to a 
buyers’ strike. Prices must be marked 
down to level at which buyers will be at- 
tracted. Where that level lies is difficult 
to predict, but so far it has been profit- 
able to wait, as far as long-term commit- 
ments are concerned. We have no inclina- 
tion to recommend reinvestment of such 
funds. From short-term standpoint, this is 
good time to make some purchases in an- 
ticipation of a normal technical rally, but 
we would not fully commit available funds. 


Harris, Uppam & Co.: If volume picks 
up sharply, it will be under the pressure of 
liquidation and a probable resumption of 
the downswing. 


W. E. Hutron & Co.: Chesapeake & 
Ohio is now down to a level where it is 
decidedly attractive for investment. 


JosepHtHAL & Co.: If one fears a general 
business collapse, he would be justified in 
withdrawing entirely from the market. The 
writer cannot see such a happening. Ad- 
justments are taking place and will continue 
to take place, which will be painful for 
many companies, but should result in a 
sounder base for a period of sustained ac- 
tivity. The market has gone far to dis- 
count such adjustments. 


Loser Brotuers & Co.: We do not con- 
sider the present a propitious level for pur- 
chase from an immediate trading standpoint. 


Hornstower & Weeks: Following port- 
folio is suggested for employment of $5,000 
in common stocks. It is well diversified, re- 
turns attractive yield of 6.33%, and should 
be well worth holding for price apprecia- 
tion over longer term: 25 Anaconda, 20 
Chesapeake & Ohio, 30 General Telephone; 
15 (H. L.) Green Company; 15 Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube. 


MAY 1, 1947 





F YOU are one of the thousands of investors who are asking themselves 
this question, you'll want to find out what the more than 60 leading 
market experts surveyed each week by the Investors Advisory Institute 

now think the immediate and long term trend will be. 


In addition to this consensus of the experts, two of the 8 pages of the 
current issue of our Investors Advisory Service are devoted to a penetrating 
analysis of the ‘“‘Recession Outlook” by our own staff of market analysts. 


Is the recent behavior of the market puzzling you? You'll find this timely 


study of value in determining what action to take on your various holdings 
at this time. 


In addition to a broad analysis of the general business picture for the 
balance of 1947 with emphasis on whether a recession is coming, if it comes 
how deep it will be and pattern it will take — this study will bring you the 
answers to tliese 3 significant questions: 


1. Should yor liquidate holdings or search for underpriced values? 


2. What industries and stocks would be most vulnerable im a 
business recession — which can best weather a storm? 


3. How does present outlook compare with 1937 and 1921? 


This timely study by the Investors Advisory Institute staff will be in- 
cluded at no additional cost with a trial subscription of 4 weeks for $2 to 
introduce this Service to new readers. 


Here’s an investment service that not only intelligently discusses the busi- 
ness outlook whenever conditions warrant, such as now, but also brings. you 
by first class mail every week 8 pages of reliable investment information 
covering among other valuable features: 


“SUPERVISED RECOMMENDATIONS”—3 separate investment 
programs under continuous supervision currently embodying 16 
Stocks for Appreciation; 16 Stocks for Liberal Income; and 14 
Stocks for Stability with clear-cut ‘“Program Changes” on profit- 
taking, switches or new stocks in buying range and definite 
“Investment Policy”. advice on per cent of cash to hold in reserve 
for future buys. 


“INDUSTRY OF THE. WEEK”—intelligent study of promising 
industries with strongest stocks in each group clearly indicated. 


“STOCK OF THE WEEK”—detailed analysis of capital struc- 
ture, management, competitive position and other factors affecting 
intrinsic values of the week’s outstanding stocks. 
“LOW-PRICED SPECULATIONS’’—stocks for capital gains, 
current list includes 14 selections seHing from 3% to 11. 


Whether or not you now subscribe to other services . . . try this one 
during these uncertain times to better your investment results in the days 
ahead. 


Send for penetrating study “Recession Outlook” and the next 4 weeks’ 
Service for only $2. Simply return coupon below with remittance today. 


U 


“My Stocks Are Down— 
What Should I Do?” 





Gentlemen: 





DEPT. A-5 


Enclosed is $2 for next 4 weeks’ Service and “Recession Outlook” study. 


INVESTORS ADVISORY Inst ure Inc. | 


120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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...on.the Business. of Life 


The cure for “materialism” is to 
have enough for everybody and to 


_spare. When people are sure of hav- 


ing what they need they cease to think 
about it. —Henry Foro. 


Our principles are the springs of our 
actions; our actions, the springs of 
our happiness or misery. Too much 
care, therefore, cannot be taken in 
forming our principles. —SKELTON. 


Let us not be too prodigal when we 
are young, nor too parsimonious when 
we are old. Otherwise we shall fall 
into the common error of those, who, 
when they had the power to enjoy, had 
not the prudence to acquire; and when 
they had the prudence to acquire, had 
no longer the power to enjoy. 

—CoLTon. 


Every age has its problem, by solv- 


_ ing which, humanity is helped for- 


ward. —HEIne. 
Property is dear to men not only 
for the sensual pleasure it can afford, 
but also because it is the bulwark of 
all they hold dearest on earth, and 
above all else, because it is the safe- 
guard of those they love most against 

misery and all physical distress. 
—W. G. Sumner. 


In order to have an enemy, one must 
be somebody. One must be a force 
before he can be resisted by another 
force. A malicious enemy is better 
than a clumsy friend. 

—Map. SwETcHINE. 


The safe and ‘general antidote 
against sorrow is employment. It is 
commonly observed, that among sol- 
diers and seamen, though there is 
much kindness, there is little grief; 
they see their friend fall without that 
lamentation which is indulged in se- 


F + curity and idleness, because they have 


no leisure to spare from the care of 


_ themselves; and whoever shall keep 
_ | -his thoughts equally busy, will find 
| kimself equally unaffected by irre- 
_trievable losses. 


—-JOHNSON. 


= 


Facts are to the mind what food is 
to the body. On the due digestion of 
the former depend the strength and 
wisdom of the one, just as vigor and 
health depend on the other. The wisest 
in council, the ablest in debate, and 
the most agreeable companion in the 
commerce of human life, is that man 
who has assimilated to his understand- 
ing the greatest number of facts. 

—BUurRKE. 


All the strength and force of man 
comes from his faith in things unseen. 
He who believes is strong; he who 
doubts is weak. Strong convictions 
precede great actions. —J. F. CLARKE. 


One must be poor to know the lux- 
ury of giving. —GerorceE ELIior. 


The first thing to learn in inter- 
course with others is non-interference 
with their own particular ways of be- 
ing happy, provided those ways do not 
assume to interfere by violence with 
ours. —WILLIAM JAMES. 


Every industrious man, in every law- 
ful calling, is a useful man. And one 
principal reason why men are so often 
useless is that they neglect their own 
profession or calling, and divide and 
shift their attention among a multi- 
plicity of objects and pursuits. 

—EMERSON. 


A foe to God was never a true friend 
to man. —Younc. 





A Text 


Be ye strong therefore, and 
let not your hands be weak: 
for your work shall be re- 
warded. 

—II Curonicies 15:7. 


Sent in by J. W. Croom, Max- 
ton, N. C. Whats your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 











I wonder if the human"touch, which 
people have, is not 
est assets that one can have. You meet 
some people, and immediately you feel 
their warmth.of mind or heart. You 
read a book, sit before the perform. 
ance.of a-fine actor, or read a poem— 
and there it is—something that streams 
into your conscidusness. . . .Those who 
keep climbing higher, in their chosen 
work, all have this outstanding some- 
thing. The nurse in the hospital, the 
man who delivers your mail, the clerk 
behind many a store counter, and the 
effective minister or public speaker. 
Without this human touch, hope has 
little on which to feed or thrive. 
—Gerorce MATTHEW Abas. 


Give us the fortitude to endure the 
things which cannot be changed, and 
the courage to change the things which 
should be changed, and the wisdom to 
know one from the other. 

—BisHop OLiver J. Hart. 


Men are so constituted that every 
one undertakes what he sees an- 
other successful in, whether he has 
aptitude for it or not. —GOETHE. 


If you would stand well with a great 
mind, leave him with a favorable im- 
pression of yourself; if with a little 
mind, leave him with a favorable opin- 
ion of himself. —COoLERIDGE. 


Nothing can be more destructive to 
vigor of action than protracted, anx- 
ious fluctuation, through resolutions 
adopted, rejected, resumed, and sus- 
pended, and nothing causes a greater 
expense of feeling. A man without de- 
cision can never be said to belong to 
himself; he is as a wave of the sea, 
or a feather in the air which every 
breeze blows about as it listeth. 

—Joun Foster. 


Everything without tells the individ- 
ual that he is nothing; everything 
within persuades him that he is every- 
thing. —X. Doupan. 


The development of desirable traits 
and characteristics — that intangible 
something which we style personality 
—is the chief work of the school. 

—Dr. Frank Copy. 


* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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Unrrep States STEEL has given very special 
attention to the development of better steels 
and products of steel for use in schools. For we 
know that steel has been one of the most 
important factors in maintaining the high 
American standard of safety for our school 
children. 

Today the U-S-S trade-mark appears on 
improved steels for modern fire-resistant 
building structures . . . stairways . . . school 


that helps protect 
your . 


























furniture . . . playground fencing and equip- 
ment... grandstands . . . school buses . . . and 
many other uses where safety plays a vital 
role. 

The development of better steel and prod- 
ucts of steel for schools is just one of the many 
ways in which United States Steel is con- 
stantly at work in the factory and in the re- 
search laboratories, serving the best interests 
of the American consumer. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 


LISTEN TO... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 


American Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
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